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“rWNHE two great direct posi- 
tive factors for coal mine 
safety in this country to-day 
are the mining laws, codes or 
regulations of the individual 
states, and the workmen’s 
compensation insurance laws 
of the individual states as ap- 
plied to coal mining.’’—DEAN 
E. A. HoLBrook of the Pennsyl- 
vania State College School of Mines. 
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Progress in Legislative Program 


Pe NCOURAGING progress is being made in the cam- 
paign for safety in coal mines. Utah, as a result of 
the coal dust explosion in March which killed 172 miners, 
has adopted—and all coal operators in the state have 
accepted—a new set of coal mine safety regulations to 
go into effect by July |. It is the best code so far 
adopted in the United States and includes the required 
use of rock dust as a precaution against coal dust explo- 
sions. It conforms in its essentials to the program set 
forth during the past year and a half by the Association 
for Labor Legislation for the prevention of needless coal 
mine accidents. Will the other states—with conclusive 
evidence now at hand that the use of rock dust is a pre- 
ventive of coal dust explosions—wait until still more 
disasters come before adopting this simple remedy? 

An official national conference could do much at this 
time to promote more effective federal-state cooperation 
and speed the adoption of adequate coal mine safety codes 
among the states. It has been suggested that the President 
call a conference of governors to this end. Such a con- 
ference would doubtless contribute most to the movement 
if it included state and national mine officials, mining 
engineers and representatives of safety organizations. 

There is urgent need for Congress to order the print- 
ing of the long-delayed report of the late United States 
Coal Commission. The commission spent three-quarters 
of a million dollars to determine the facts as to conditions 
in the coal industry, and finished its work as long ago as 
last September; nevertheless the report is not yet available. 
Appearing upon invitation at a hearing on coal mine safety 
before the House committee on mines and mining in 
Washington, May 7, the secretary of this Association sug- 
gested that in view of the large sum spent in getting the 
facts, including data on accidents, the excuse offered by 
members of Congress that publication of the report is 
being held up in order to save expense does not appear 
to be adequate. 

Further gains in stabilizing employment are reported 
in a series of articles on long-range planning of public 
works, guaranteed employment, and unemployment in- 
surance, which make up a timely and important section 


of this REVIEW. The Association’s report to the Inter- 
national Association on Unemployment, on page 160, 
sums up the outstanding development of the past year. 

Our intensive campaign for an amendment to the 
New York workmen’s compensation law reducing the 
non-compensated ‘‘waiting period’’ from fourteen to seven 
days has met with success. The bill was passed April 8 
and has been signed by the Governor. This important 
improvement of the law in one of our greatest industrial 
states illustrates what can be accomplished by scientific 
methods and perseverance in the direction of bringing 
compensation laws up to the Association’s “Standards.” 

At Washington, the Fitzgerald accident compensation 
bill for the District of Columbia, after extended public 
hearings, was on April 24, for the second time, given a 
strongly favorable report by the House Committee (re- 
printed in full on page 171 of this REVIEW) and the 
committee has just voted to request that a special rule 
be granted in order to bring the bill promptly to a vote. 
The Republican platform four years ago pledged legis- 
lation for the workers’ protection as far as national action 
could go. In this case relief can come only from Congress. 
It is now up to Congress to pass the Fitzgerald bill before 
the national conventions again meet to make new appeals 
to the voters based on past performance. 

The House on May 8 passed the bill amending the 
compensation act for the government’s civilian employees 
so as to put an end to the arbitrary interference of the 
Comptroller General with payments of awards made by 
the administrative commission, and specifically reaffirming 
the coverage by the act of occupational diseases along with 
accidental injuries. 

It has finally been decided to hold the International 
Congress on Social Problems, together with sessions of 
the International Association for Labor Legislation and 
the International Association on Unemployment, at 
Prague, October 2-5, 1924. The program of this im- 
portant gathering has been announced in earlier issues 
of this REVIEW. Members of our Association who may 


be able to attend are reminded that our office should be 
notified as early as possible. 


JOHN B. ANDREWS, Secretary, 
American Association for Labor Legislation. 


Legislative Notes 


“Tur shame of Missouri”—a disgraceful history of the twice-repeated 
passage and repeal of an accident compensation law for injured wage- 
earners—has been commented upon in earlier issues of this Review. 
There is hope that the blot may be removed this fall. At last, following 
the defeat of a competitive insurance plan in November, 1922, all labor 
groups have strongly united and have initiated an exclusive state fund 
measure to be submitted to the voters at the coming election. 

© 

Fottowrne the disaster at Benwood, West Virginia, April 28, in which 
118 miners were killed in a coal mine explosion, the coroner’s jury re- 
turned a verdict that the explosion was “caused by the ignition of an 
accumulation of gases combined with coal dust, by an open miner’s 
lamp.” oN 

As a result of the coal dust explosion at Benwood, the Governor of 
West Virginia is planning to call a state conference on coal mine safety 
with a view to taking action to prevent such disasters. 

co) 

On April 24, following a second series of unusually full public hearings, 
the congressional House Committee on the District of Columbia again 
reported favorably the Fitzgerald accident compensation bill for private 
employees in the District, strongly recommending that the exclusive 
state fund form of insurance be adopted. 

° 

Tue American Association for Labor Legislation was represented by 
its secretary, in May, at the national convention of state mine inspectors 
at Cincinnati, and at the joint meetings of the public employment of- 
ficials and the factory inspectors of the United States and Canada, at 
Chicago. ° 

A sHREwp insurance company that wanted to settle a workmen’s com- 
pensation case without bothering a “poor widow” with too many details 
and goings to and fro, got the worst of it in the case of the Estate of 
Louis Lengeyel against the American Glue Company, according to a 
report in the Philadelphia Record. The so-called settlement was $1,200, 
but the workmen’s compensation board ignored this irregular and illegal 
payment and granted the widow $3,600. The Supreme Court has upheld 
the action of the board. After Mrs. Helen Lengeyel, the widow, got 
the $1,200 from the insurance company and signed what was supposed 
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to be a complete renunciation of any further claim, she was told by 
some one who knew the law that this settlement did not forfeit her 
right to compensation in the regular, legal way. The result is that the 
widow in this case is $1,200 “in.” } 


On May 8 the House of Representatives by an overwhelming vote passed 
the bill to amend the accident compensation law for civilian employees of 
the federal government so as to check effectively the arbitrary interference 
of Comptroller-General McCarl with awards of the United States Employees’ 
Compensation Commission, and specifically reaffirming the inclusion of 
occupational diseases as well as accidental injuries in the federal com- 
pensation act. } 


A pitt allowing double compensation to injured minors illegally em- 
ployed was passed by the New Jersey legislature. 


° 


AN important event of the year in coal mine safety is the annual 
convention of the Mine Inspectors’ Institute of America, at Cincinnati, 
May 14-16. The program this year stresses the importance of rock 
dusting to prevent coal dust explosions. 


° 


In the interest of general adoption of rock dusting to prevent coal 
dust explosions in bituminous mines, Joseph P. Walsh, Pennsylvania 
Secretary of Mines, has called a conference of inspectors in the Pitts- 
burgh district. } 


A MEMBER of the Council of the Association for Labor Legislation, Miss 
Belle Sherwin of Ohio, has been elected president of the National League 
of Women Voters. > 


Wit J. Frencu has resigned as a member of the California Indus- 
trial Accident Commission to become Executive Officer of the California 
Society for the Blind. ° 


Just prior to sending in his resignation, Will J. French, who for thirteen 
years served as a member of the California Industrial Accident Commission, 
wrote a letter to Governor Richardson on March 31 in which he declares that 
the work of the commission has been seriously deteriorating under the gov- 
ernor’s policy of “political reorganization” and “retrenchment,” Referring to the 
Argonaut mine disaster, he writes: “The other day I saw a picture of 
men digging 170 odd graves at Castle Gate, Utah. I sorrowfully recalled 
the 47 mounds in the cemetery at Jackson, California. The lesson of 
that tragic disaster has been lost to state officials. Two bills sponsored 
by the Industrial Accident Commission to lessen the hazards taken by miners 
passed the last state legislature by almost unanimous votes. You vetoed both 
bills. One would have cost a small amount of money for a rescue station on 
the Mother Lode, and the cost might save many precious lives in an emergency. 
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The other bill, if it had been signed, would have improved the second exit 
law. The signing would not have cost the state of California one cent. It 
was cooperatively presented by the commission and the mine owners. The 
assemblyman who introduced the bill has written several letters to you asking 
the reason, or reasons, for the veto. No reply has been given the inquirer. 
State inspection of mines for accident prevention has been abandoned, 
or practically so, under the new budget. The people of California should 
know these facts. They have a terrible significance.” 


° 


A BILL aiming to make more adequate the provisions of Montana’s accident 
compensation law has been initiated for submission to the voters next 
fall. It is understood that the governor, attorney general and numerous 
other public-spirited citizens have joined with organzied wage-earners 
in supporting this measure, urging that in the future the payment of 
-workmen’s compensation benefits in Montana be secured exclusively 
through the state fund. } 


CasuALTy agents are now engaged in a desperate fight against a proposal 
to make the Oregon exclusive state fund workmen’s compensation law 
compulsory for all employments. Pressure is being brought to secure 
a competitive insurance system if the law is made compulsory. Or- 
ganized wage-earners have announced that if pressed too hard they shall 
feel obliged to initiate their own compulsory state fund bill for sub- 
mission to the voters in November. 


° 


Tue Association for Labor Legislation’s popular booklet, “Labor 
Problems and Labor Legislation,’ by John B. Andrews, is included in 
“The Fifty-Dollar Reference Shelf” which was awarded first prize in a 
competition conducted by the National League of Women Voters. 

co) 

“Oxp age pension legislation is certain to be enacted in the majority of our 
states within the next few years,’ says an editorial in the Railroad 
Trainman. “The old age pension proposition will have to run the gaunt- 
let of opposition, but it is believed there is nothing to fear from additional 
costs to the state if it is enacted and properly operated.” 

° 

WHEN miners are killed in a coal mine explosion, a coroner’s jury 
hears the evidence and returns a verdict on the cause of their death. 
Here is a recent verdict: “An inquisition taken at Yukon, in the County 
of McDowell, West Virginia, on the 29th day of March, 1924, before 
H. G. Camper, Coroner of said McDowell County, upon the view of the 
bodies of Mike Monola and twenty-three (23) other men there lying 
dead, and which inquisition was adjourned until this, April 2, 1924. The 
Jurors sworn to inquire when, how and by what means the said Mike 
Monola and 23 other persons came to their death, upon their oath do 
say: ‘We, the jury, find from the evidence that the explosion started 
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from 5 and 6 rooms of what is known as parallel entry in No. 2 mine. 

The ignition of the explosion, in our opinion from the evidence given, 
. . 99 

was caused by powder or electric detonators and assisted by coal dust. 


° 


Errorts of the opposition to the Fitzgerald bill for accident compen- 
sation in the District of Columbia, led by commercial insurance agents, 
to discredit the exclusive state fund in Ohio have met with another 
casualty. The insurance feature of the Fitzgerald bill is based on the 
successful Ohio law. A report was circulated in Washington that the 
Ohio law is not a success and that former Governor James M. Cox 
looked upon the exclusive state fund as a failure. In a telegram to 
Congressman Fitzgerald, April 7, Mr. Cox declared: “The Ohio law is 
a model instrument and the state fund is one of its very best features.” 


° 


A sit for old age pensions passed in the lower house of the New 
Jersey legislature. In New York a bill to create a commission to inves- 
tigate conditions of needy aged persons with a view to old age pension 
legislation was passed in the assembly. Old age pension bills were also 
introduced in 1924 in Kentucky, Massachusetts, Virginia, Maryland and 
Rhode Island. > 


Despite the fact that Mississippi is one of only six American states 
still without an accident compensation law for the protection of its 
injured workers, a workmen’s compensation bill introduced at the recent 
session was unfavorably reported by the Senate judiciary committee and 
not even permitted to come to an open vote. 


° 


Tue federal child labor constitutional amendment was passed re- 
cently by the House of Representatives. There were sixty-nine dissent- 
ing votes, but a Washington correspondent insists this is nearer unanim- 


ity than Congress would probably vote “on any one of the Ten Com- 
mandments.” > 


FINAL passage by the New Jersey legislature recently of a bill to strengthen 
the workmen’s compensation law by increasing the penalties for failure 
of employers to insure under the law, recalls the mysterious fate of this 
same measure in the legislative session of 1923. Then it passed both 
houses but failed to reach the governor for his signature. Persistent 
inquiries by the Association for Labor Legislation brought no light 
upon what had happened “behind the scenes,” but assurance came from 
the governor that he was going to investigate. Several months later 
the Association received word from the governor’s office that “this bill 
passed the Senate and the House and the usual order was issued in the 
House directing that the bill be signed by the Speaker and returned to 
the Senate—the house of origin. The bill never was returned to the 
Senate, however; in fact, never was signed by the Speaker. There were 
about twenty-five other bills which were passed subsequently which 
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were, in due form, returned to the Senate. The Speaker never explained 
why he did not sign it. The bill was finally filed among other ‘lost’ 
bills.” Now, after a year’s delay, the bill becomes a law—but the mys- 
tery of 1923, it appears, is not to be satisfactorily explained. Query: 
Is there no effective safeguard against having important bills that have 
been passed in response to public demands, thus “lost’’? 


° 


For its own production, the Walworth Manufacturing Company of 
Boston has successfully undertaken the forecasting of business cycles. 
The plan has proved “good business,’ including the stabilization of 
employment. S 


FuLty accepting the principle of the unemployment insurance act, 
the Nationai Confederation of Employers’ Organizations of Great 
Britain has issued a report setting forth recommendations for further 
strengthening the operation of the plan. The report was made in 
response to a request of the Minister of Labor for cooperation in con- 
sidering measures that may be taken to improve existing unemployment 
insurance. This representative employers’ organization disapproves of 
the suggestion to permit each industry to have its own system of insur- 
ance under the law, holding that such a move would lead to considerable 
loss of economy in administration. Compulsory unemployment insur- 
ance, it says, “should be universal and uniform.” 


° 


Bitts providing for a forty-eight hour week for women were intro- 
duced during 1924 in Maryland, New York, Rhode Island, South Carolina and 
Virginia. The New York bill was passed by the Senate and narrowly de- 
feated in the House. The Rhode Island bill was passed. No progress was 
made with the Maryland, South Carolina and Virginia measures. On the 
other hand, bills seeking to weaken or break down the New Jersey and Massa- 
chusetts night work laws and the Massachusetts forty-eight hour law were 
all defeated. } 


Ruove Istanp, with an official investigating commission, is trying after 
eleven years to bring her workmen’s compensation up to generally accepted 
standards. It has been established by American experience that an ad- 
ministrative commission is necessary and that anything less than two-thirds 
of wages is inadequate. But Rhode Island is not going to succeed in 
liberalizing her compensation law if a group of big industrial and public 
utility corporations have their way. They sent “a battery of some of 
the best known lawyers in the state, and corporation representatives” to fight 
proposed improvements before the special legislative committee last December. 
In April they appeared again at a committee hearing to oppose a bill increasing 
the weekly compensation of injured employees. Who are these employers 
and their agents? To name a few prominently mentioned, they are Albert A. 
Baker, for the Washburn Wire Works and the American Electrical Works; 
Frank H. Swan, for the Providence Gas Company; G. Frederick Frost, for 
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the United Electric Railways Company; Richard B. Watrous and H. Nelson 
Street, for the Providence Chamber of Commerce; William J. Tully, 
for Starkweather and Shepley; George S. Barrows, for the General Fire Ex- 
tinguisher Company, and Luther D. Burlingame, for the Brown and Sharpe 
Company. The public generally has accepted the principle of accident com- 
pensation. But is the public always aware of the strength of selfish em- 
ployer opposition to making the laws adequate or effective? 


° 


Axo.ition of the seven-day week and elimination of the twenty-four 
hour change-over period is urged upon the British Empire Steel Corpora- 
tion in Canada by a Royal Commission appointed to investigate indus- 
trial unrest. The commission recommends adoption of the three-shift 
plan, eight hours per shift, in continuous processes. 


° 


In 1922, under the maternity protection law in France, 345,972 work- 
ing women received benefits during the compulsory rest period before 
and after confinement and 283,013 mothers received a bonus which is 
granted under a law of 1919 for twelve months after confinement if the 
mother nurses the infant herself. o 


ImporTANCcE of stabilizing employment is recognized in “fifteen funda- 
mental principles” for the conduct of business, to be submitted by the 
committee on business ethics of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States for adoption at the annual meeting of the Chamber in Cleveland, 
May 6-8. One “principle” holds that “obligations to itself and society 
prompt business unceasingly to strive toward continuity of operation.” 


° 


A COMPREHENSIVE bill for the protection of labor has been introduced in 
the Parliament of Brazil, as prepared by an official committee on social 
legislation which has been at work since 1917. The bill, among other 
things, provides for an eight-hour day and forty-eight hour week, one 
day’s rest in seven, abolition of child labor, prohibition of night work 
of women in injurious occupations, and maternity benefits, with a rest 
period before and after confinement. 


© 


ANNOUNCEMENT by J. Lawrence Laughlin, University of Chicago, of the 
economic prizes offered for the twenty-first year in the Hart, Schaffner 
& Marx competition, includes among suggested topics for next year’s 
studies, “The Theory and Practice of a Minimum Wage Law,” “Unem- 
ployment Insurance by Industries,” and “The Problem of Controlling 
Immigration Into the United States.” 


° 


Tue Fourth International First-Aid and Mine-Rescue Contest which 
was to have been held under the auspices of the federal Bureau of 
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Mines at Huntington, West Virginia, September 11-13, has been post- 
poned because of depression in the coal industry. 


> 


Governor GrorssecK of Michigan has appointed a commission to study the 
operation of the workmen’s compensation law with a view to recom- 
mending improvements to the 1925 legislature. The members are Chair- 
man Thomas B. Gloster, for ten years a member of the state Labor and 
Industry board; Harry F. Harper, president and general manager of 
the Motor Wheel Corporation; and John J. Scannell, secretary of the 
Michigan Federation of Labor. } 


On May 27-28 was held the Twentieth Anniversary Conference on 
Child Labor under the auspices of the National Child Labor Committee. 


°° 


A BILL introduced by Congressman Berger in the House would re- 
quire the federal government to provide old age pensions for deserving 
citizens of the United States who have reached the age of sixty years. 


° 


Durinc 1924 minimum wage bills were introduced in New Jersey and 
New York. The New Jersey bill passed the House 42 to 3 but was defeated 
in the Senate. The New York bill passed the Senate but was not reported 
from committee in the lower house. © 


A siLL designed to remove from the New York workmen’s compensation 
law all discriminations against the alien non-resident dependents of 
laborers killed in industry in this country was passed by the New York 
Senate. The bill was drafted after an investigation by the Joint Legislative 
Committee on the Exploitation of Immigrants of which Judge Cotillo was 
chairman. > 


Suir has been brought to test the constitutionality of the Minnesota 
one-day-of-rest-in-seven law. On information submitted by the State 
Industrial Commission, the receiver for the Minneapolis Gas Light 
Company was placed on trial April 10 on a charge alleging violation of 
the law in working employees seven days a week. 


° 


First steps have been taken in Austria looking to the creation of a 
Central Social Insurance Office, in which will be concentrated and co- 
ordinated the administration of all branches of social insurance—sick- 
ness, accident and unemployment insurance of manual and non-manual 
workers, and invalidity and old age insurance of non-manual workers. 


© 


“One of our departments showed a labor turnover of 250 per cent, 
in contrast to a general turnover of only 6 per cent,” writes a contributor 
to a recent issue of The Nation’s Health. “We were able to remedy the 
condition by the simple means of introducing rest periods which, though 
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they absorb an hour of each working day, have increased production 
and have very noticeably improved morale.” 
© 
Tue South Dakota law setting a maximum of fifty-four hours a week 
for employed women and children was upheld May ‘lst by the state 
supreme court. co) 


Dr. S. JosEPHINE Baker, in an article in The Survey on the first year 
of the Sheppard-Towner maternity protection law, tells what this act 
means: “The establishment of statewide work for maternal and infant 
welfare in forty-one states. The stimulation of public opinion as to the 
necessity for this type of work. Increased attention to the control of 
the practice of midwives. The organization of maternal and infant wel- 
fare centers. Increased cooperation from the medical profession. The 
state and community support of lay organizations. Increased employ- 
ment of public health nurses. The stimulation of localities to match 
state funds and thereby solve their own maternity and infancy problems.” 

° 

TuHE ninth biennial convention of the National Women’s Trade Union 

League will be held in New York City, June 16-21. 
° 

SocrAL insurance of school children, first introduced in the canton Vaud, 
is rapidly spreading through Switzerland. In the canton Valais where 
optional health insurance for school children has existed for several 
years, the cities were in 1922 permitted to make this insurance compul- 
sory. In the same year the government of Basel insured against sick- 
ness and accidents all of the pupils in the public schools. In this as in 
other systems of social insurance, the fees are provided by joint contri- 
bution of the insured and the government. 


2 
THE annual meeting of the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science will be held in Toronto, August 6 to 13. 
° 
House rents paid by wage-earners are greatly increasing. Taking the 
United States as a whole, according to a recent report by the National 
Industrial Conference Board, the increase amounts to an average of 85 
per cent in the last ten years. In the four months just preceding March 


15, 1924, the increase was 3 per cent and in the last twelve months it 
was 9 per cent. } 


AN editorial in the official California Safety News for March, 1924, says: 
“The American Association for Labor Legislation has a field all its own 
and which it ably fills.” } 


Every citizen of Argentine Republic who has toiled for twenty-five years 
in any capacity and for anyone, including himself, is entitled to an old 


age pension under the terms of a decree signed March 29 by President 
Alvear. 
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The Need and the Remedy 
Babs coal mine explosions in the first four months of 1924 have taken the lives 


of 382 miners. Following close upon the coal dust explosion at Castle Gate, 
Utah, in March, where 172 miners were killed, two explosions have occurred within 
thirty days of each other in West Virginia coal mines, adding 142 more men to the 
toll of death. A study of the consequences at Castle Gate shows that the community 
cost of such industrial accidents is appallingly heavy—in this case more than a million 
dollars, counting accident compensation payments, damage to the mine property and 
contributions to a relief fund, but not counting the cost in suffering and deprivation 
which must be borne by the 868 widows and children. As a result of the Castle Gate 
tragedy, however, the state industrial commission, with the cooperation of all coal oper- 
ators in the state, has just put into effect a new set of mine safety regulations—the most 
complete and scientific that has thus far been adopted in the United States—which, 
significantly, requires the use of rock dust in the mines to prevent coal dust 
explosions. Similar action in all other bituminous states might well be expedited 
by holding a national conference of governors. An aroused public sentiment will put 
an end to these disasters. What state will be next to write into its coal mine safety 
regulations the simple remedy for coal dust explosions that is now known to be 
effective? In Utah, at least, the dead miners did not lose their lives wholly in vain. 
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Again Two Mine Tragedies! 


PROGRAM OF PREVENTION 


INCE the March number of this REVIEW appeared, there 
S have been two “major” coal dust explosions—both in 
West Virginia mines. The most recent catastrophe was. that 
at Benwood, April 28, in which 118 miners lost their lives. 
Just four weeks earlier, on March 28, an explosion at Yukon 
killed 24 miners. 

These West Virginia disasters followed in quick succession 
the coal dust explosion at Castle Gate, Utah, March 8, 
where 172 miners met violent death, and the explosions earlier 
in the year at Shanktown, Pennsylvania, with 36 deaths, and 
at Johnson City, Illinois, with 32 deaths. 

What these tragedies mean to the families of the victims, 
gathered in pitiful groups at the mine mouth, is feelingly sug- 
gested by one editor who writes: 


The figures didn’t mean a great deal to us. If we had 
been standing at the mouth of the mine, however, and 
seen the charred bodies borne to the surface; if we had 
been in the group of wives and children sobbing behind — 
their shawls, and had faced with them the future without 
the breadwinner—then we should feel what these frequent 
mine disasters mean. And we should have demanded: 
“Can’t something be done about stopping them?” 


Already in the first four months of 1924 five “major” 
explosions in coal mines have taken 382 lives! In 1923 
265 miners were killed in five “major’’ coal mine disasters. 
These tragedies followed a series of eleven “‘major’’ explosions 
in 1922 which caused the death of 264 men. In ten years 
we have killed nearly 25,000 coal miners! 

How much longer shall these killings continue? (‘“The great 
explosions should not be considered to be normal occupational 
accidents,”’ says the director of the federal Bureau of Mines.) 
When will the public insist upon removing for all time the 
dreaded spectre of violent death that stalks through the mines? 
These questions—which must here again be raised—have been 
asked in every issue of this REVIEW since December, 1922. 
And in each new issue, without fail, it has been necessary to 
record the news of one or more new disasters. 

Mine bureaus have existed for many years. Accident com- 
pensation laws have provided at least partial relief for those 
left dependent. But safety standards are still inadequate. 
The United States Bureau of Mines has shown that many 
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of the worst hazards of mining can be eliminated. Director 
Bain of the Bureau declares that “‘explosions can and must be 
prevented.” Results, however, depend upon local and state 
action. 

In order to make safety work in the mines more effective 
the American Association for Labor Legislation is urging the 
adoption of a program for strengthening protective legislation, 
which includes— 


1. The adoption of uniform legal minimum stand- 
ards of safety; 

2. The use underground of no explosive that is not 
after scientific investigation numbered among the “‘per- 
missibles;” the strict limitation of “shooting off the 
solid;’? and the use of shale or approved rock dust to 
check the spread of coal dust explosions; 

3. Reward careful employers and penalize the less 
scrupulous, by the universal adoption of schedule 
rating for insurance under accident compensation laws, 
with a further graduated penalty for cases of willful 
failure to put into effect legal safety regulations; 

4. An adequate mine inspection staff selected upon 
a merit basis of training and experience, fairly paid, 
for reasonably long tenure of office and protected from 
partisan interference whether political or industrial ; 

5. Greater public authority, federal and state, to 
procure and disseminate information, and to establish 
and maintain on a uniform basis reasonable minimum 
standards of safety. 


The Association’s program of prevention of needless coal 
mine disasters—discussed more fully in this REVIEW for 
March, 1924—has aroused widespread interest. It has been 
put forward during the past year and a half with the active 
cooperation of the press, and after consultation with mine 
operators and engineers, representatives of the miners’ organi- 
zations, state and federal mine inspectors, and an examination 
of published records. 

As a result of the Castle Gate explosion in March, Utah has 
just pointed the way by adopting the most comprehensive coal 
mine safety code in America, including the required use of 
rock dust. 

Why should there be further delay in the other 
twenty-nine bituminous states in taking the necessary 
preventive measures? Why continue NEEDLESSLY 
to destroy property in an essential industry and sac- 
rifice additional hundreds of precious human lives? 
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Utah’s Monument to Her Dead Miners 


A New and Comprehensive Coal Mine Safety Code 


HEN 172 coal miners were killed in the coal dust explo- 

sion at Castle Gate, March 8, the state of Utah, acting 
with rare and laudable promptness, set about to prevent a recur- 
rence of such tragedies. As a result Utah now has the most com- 
prehensive and enlightened set of mine safety regulations anywhere 
in the United States. 

Immediately after the explosion, the state industrial commission 
called a conference of the state’s safety experts and the coal oper- 
ators. The need for action was plain. The remedy was equally clear. 
The conference quickly agreed upon a new safety code for coal 
mines, and the industrial commission approved the code and gave it 
the full force of law, without having to wait for legislation—a course 
of prompt action that is made possible by the commission form of 
labor law administration. 

The new regulations, which have already been accepted by all 
coal operators in the state, will be put into effect by July 1, 1924. 
They meet the principal requirements set forth in the program of 
prevention of the Association for Labor Legislation, including 
thorough rock dusting of the mines, together with installation 
of rock dust barriers, under the supervision of the state mine 
inspector, as a preventive of coal dust explosions. Additional 
requirements in this model safety code include: 

Use only of “permissible” explosives in such quantities and under such 
conditions as have been approved by the United States Bureau of Mines. 

Regulation of shot firing, including the provision that no one but shot 


firers be allowed in the mine when firing shots; that no fuse be allowed, and 
that all shots be fired electrically. 


Use only of approved electric safety lamps in the mines where more than 
five men are employed on any one shift. 


Constant use of water in connection with the operation of mining machines 
and mechanical loaders. 


Thorough and regular sprinkling with water of all working places. 
Strict provision for ventilation of mine workings. 


General orderliness to prevent undue accumulation of coal dust in any 
part of the mine. 

Utah’s new safety code is a fine product of federal-state cooper- 
ation. No finer monument could have been set up to the 172 miners 
who died in the Castle Gate explosion and to all the other coal miners 
who have met death in the course of duty. Will it be necessary for 
each state to have a similar disaster before applying the remedy ? 
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Community Cost of Coal Mine Explosions 


HEN death and destruction stalk through a mining com- 
munity as a result of a coal dust explosion there are human 
tragedies that cannot be measured. But there is also a community 
loss, part of which can be set down with rough accuracy in dollars 
and cents. 

The cost of the Utah Fuel Company’s Castle Gate disaster on 
March 8 is startling. It has been variously estimated at from 
$1,000,000 to $1,500,000. These figures include only the money 
loss. The cost in shattered lives, in broken families and in neglected 
children will never be known. 

Without taking into account the lost production during the 
enforced shut-down, it is estimated that the cost of repairing 
and restoring the mine would total $250,000. 

More than 100 of the 172 miners killed by this explosion were 
heads of families. In the week preceding the disaster nearly all of 
the single men had been discharged from No. 1 mine and the married 
men transferred to No. 2 mine that was wrecked. The catastrophe 
left 101 widows, with and without children in the United States ; 
4 widows with and without children in Italy and Greece; 2 families 
of motherless, fatherless children in the United States ; and, in very 
many of the remaining cases, relatives whose support came in whole 
or in part from a son or brother who was killed. 

The accident compensation cost—which in this case must be 
paid by the company, as a self-insurer—will approximate 
$675,000, according to the chairman of the state industrial com- 
mission. No widow, regardless of the number of children dependent 
upon her, is entitled under the Utah compensation law to more than 
a total of $5,000, or to compensation payments for more than six 
years. In many cases obviously the community cost will not end 
there. 

A relief fund of $110,796.83 was raised by popular subscrip- 
tion to care for the most pressing needs of dependents, but this 
money was not made available until six weeks after the disaster. 
By that time many of the families had already been scattered. What 
the cost of continuing charitable relief through regular agencies 
will amount to in this case is not yet known. 

A moving incident is related by the citizens’ committee appointed 
by the governor to investigate the need for raising a relief fund: 
Only a few days before the explosion, a citizen went underground 
in this mine to solicit contributions to a public cause in the county. 
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Despite their limited means, 72 of the 76 miners interviewed 
“chipped in.” 

Prevention of needless coal dust explosions should be under- 
taken primarily from the human standpoint of protecting the miners 
and their families. But—as these figures, adding up to more than 
a million dollars for a single accident, impressively show—the 
community cost of coal mine catastrophes is a burden that cannot be 
ignored. 


Rock Dusting—A Sure Preventive of 
Coal Dust Explosions 


R. V. WHEELER, Director, Mines Department Experimental 
Station, Great Britain, Tells American Mining 
Engineers Disasters Can Be Eliminated 


rs ET” coal dust is still coal dust and likely to explode. Water- 


ing the mines is therefore an ineffective preventive of coal 
dust explosions. Sprinkling the working faces and passageways 
underground with rock dust, together with rock dust barriers, how- 
ever, is a certain remedy and has wholly eliminated disasters due to 
coal dust explosions in England. 

This is the testimony brought to America by Dr. R. V. Wheeler, 
director of the British Mines Department Experimental Station at 
Eskmeals, in two addresses recently at the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology and in a series of conferences with public officials and 
mining engineers at the Pittsburgh station of the United States 
Bureau of Mines. 

England now makes rock dusting compulsory by law, he said, and 
it is in use in “practically 100 per cent” of the bituminous mines. 
Until such time as science may make new discoveries that will insure 
safety in mines, he added, the people of England are “content to leave 
the security of their mines in the hands of stone dust.” 

Dr. Wheeler said that additional measures are needed to pre- 
vent explosions, including correctly designed safety lamps, use 
only of permissible explosives, enclosing electric motors and con- 
trols so as to make them flame proof, and adequate ventilation 
to render “fire damp” harmless. But to prevent catastrophes 
resulting from coal dust explosions reliance must not be placed 
upon watering the mine—a “deceptive” practice giving “a false 
sense of security”—but upon the use of stone dust, known in 
American parlance as rock dust or powdered shale. 


National Conference Urged to Promote Coal 
Mine Safety Laws 


Extract from Address of Congressman Robsion, Chairman of 
the Committee on Mines and Mining, in the House of 
Representatives, April 30, 1924. 


<‘EF the Benwood disaster was the only one that had occurred 
within the last year or two we might be more able to 
reconcile ourselves. Coal mining is a dangerous and haz- 


ardous employment, but we are more horrified when we stop 
to think that we have had eight of these great mine disasters 
in this country in less than nine months. It is high time 
for the whole country, for the Congress and for those in the 
states charged with the responsibility of providing proper work- 
ing conditions for the miners, to give this matter most serious 
thought tess) a 


“It is obvious that there is something radically 
wrong in some of the mines of this country. In our 
haste we are not giving due regard to the safety of 

the miners and the protection of human lives. * * * 


“Neither the states nor the Nation should permit coal mines 


to become charnel houses or slaughter pens * * * 


“‘There have been so many of these great mine disasters 
in recent months, I would suggest a conference of the gov- 
ernors of the coal-producing states and those who are charged 
with the administration of the state mining laws, representatives 
of the operators and the miners, and representatives of the 
Bureau of Mines to work out such policies and suggest such 
state laws as will practically eliminate any of these great 
mine disasters in the future.” 
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Official Report Reaffirms Effectiveness 
of Rock Dust in Preventing 
Coal Dust Explosions 


XPERT testimony that coal dust explosions can be prevented 
E by the use of rock dust or powdered shale—featured in the 
March number of the AMERICAN Laspor LEGISLATION REVIEW—1is 
strongly reaffirmed in an official report, just published, containing 
the findings of the chief mining engineer of the United States Bureau 
of Mines, following a detailed study of rock dusting as successfully 
practiced in France and Great Britain.1 

“Stone dusting as a means of limiting coal dust explosions is 
made compulsory, by governmental regulation, in Great Britain, 
except in anthracite mines and in bituminous mines that are 
naturally wet throughout,” says the report. “A great many 
British mines of large capacity have used rock dust for more than 
ten years. The majority of British mines for the past four years 
and practically all mines for the last two years have been using 
stone dust. No coal-dust explosions have occurred or have been 
propagated in any part of a mine that has been thoroughly 
stone dusted, whereas there have been a number of explosion 
disasters in recent years in British mines where the coal-dust water- 
ing method was practiced or in certain parts of mines which were 
supposed to be so wet naturally that they did not need stone dusting.” 


In the United States, the report points out, only a few coal opera- 
tors have adopted the practice of safeguarding against disasters with 
rock or shale dust, although it has been proved successful over a 
period of years in the experimental coal mine of the federal Bureau 
of Mines near Pittsburgh. Experience in Illinois mines is cited as 
proving the effectiveness of shale dust in preventing coal dust explo- 
sions. And the statement is made that “other operators of mines 


; ee ei er vie ante to prevent coal dust explosions, as practiced 

in Great Britain and France, by George S. Rice. Bulletin 225, D 

the Interior, Bureau of Mines, 1924. r ca 
*For detailed account of the successful pioneer work of the Old Ben Coal 

Corporation in preventing disasters in its Illinois mines by installing shale dust, 

see “Coal Dust Explosions; How They Can Be Prevented; Simple Remedy 


in Practical Operation,” by J. E. Jones, in A i 1s ‘ islati 1 
Vol. XIV, No. 1, March, 1924. a 35 a Stra shor Lege ae 
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where disastrous coal dust explosions have occurred in spite of pre- 
cautions taken to keep coal dust thoroughly dampened, are now con- 
sidering the adoption of rock dusting.” 


Referring to recent coal mine explosions in the United States, 
which are increasing both in frequency and in loss of life, the report 
declares : 


“The fact that the watering method was either used or sup- 
posed to have been used in these mines has convinced engineers 
of the Bureau of Mines that the watering method is not reliable.” 


“Rock dusting is not complicated,” the report concludes; 
“this has been shown very fully by the experience of British 
and of certain French mines. Moreover, the cost of rock dusting 
in American mines per ton of coal produced is believed to be 
much less than that of efficient watering. This small cost is a 
low price for protecting human lives and for insurance against 
disasters that involve heavy financial losses from the payment of 
death and injury benefits and through injury to property.” 


Coal Mine Orphans 


{ Pier accidents in Pennsylvania coal mines during the seven- 
year period from 1916 to 1922 made fatherless 4,065 children, 
according to a recent report of the coal mine section of the Pennsyl- 
vania Compensation Rating and Inspection Bureau. The average 
age of these children was six years and thirty-four weeks. Of the 
total number of children, 199 were posthumous, their average birth 
date being seventeen weeks after the father’s death. 


The compensation paid the mothers of these children will cease 
after three hundred weeks; and although the compensation of each 
child will continue until the age of sixteen, it can seldom exceed two 
dollars per week. The social cost of these tragedies in neglected 
education, sickness, delinquency and dependency is enormous. How 
much longer must this waste of human resources go on before the 
necessary preventive measures are adopted? 


Watering Mines is Deceptive as 
Preventive of Coal Dust 
Explosions 


Official Report on Castle Gate Disaster Reaffirms 
Need of Rock Dusting 


NY lingering doubt that mining engineers may have had as to 
A the efficiency of sprinkling with water to prevent coal dust 
explosions has been rudely shattered by the recent explosion in the 
Castle Gate mine of the Utah Fuel Company. The state industrial 
commission reports on the disaster of March 8, which killed 172 
miners : 

“There is no doubt that sprinkling was carried out in this mine 
as effectively as natural conditions would permit. Utah operators 
have placed great confidence in their sprinkling operations, even to 
the extent of believing that it was impossible to have an explosion 
occur at any mine in which the system was properly used. * * * 
We are advised of cases where a mine of this company was actually 
closed down in the height of the production season until frozen 
pipes could be thawed and sprinkling operations resumed. All 
accessible parts of mines were kept wet at all times, and 
sprinkling was considered the most important part of the safety 
measure: 6. .% 2 

“Castle Gate No. 2 was considered the model operation of 
the company, and was generally conceded to be a very safe mine 
and the news of this disaster came as a distinct surprise to all 
who were acquainted with Utah coal operations. * * * 

“Until quite recently, sprinkling has been almost universally 
adopted in this country as a means of rendering coal dust inert, or 
at least incapable of propagating an explosion. In England, and 
in some other foreign countries, rock dusting has been extensively 
used, with sprinkling practically abolished. Recently considerable 
work has been done with ‘adobe’ dusting in some of the mines in the 
Rocky Mountain District, these efforts being attended with consid- 
erable success. 

“In the high, dry climate of Utah with extreme cold during the 
winter months, it is difficult if not practically impossible to keep 
intake haulageways properly wetted down. Many Utah coal mining 
men know that an intake haulage road may be well sprinkled at the 
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start of the shift and yet be in a dry, dangerous condition within 
eight hours, not to mention the dangers of freezing pipe lines, 
with consequent interruption of sprinkling operations. In addi- 
tion, it is difficult to employ men who will water a mine thoroughly 
and conscientiously and this is especially true where the work has 
to be done on intake air courses in the winter months. 

“With rock, or ‘adobe’ dusting, the work is of a much more 
permanent nature, and not subject to serious variation within short 
periods of time. Where spillage from passing cars and trips is 
reduced to a minimum, the dust need not be removed for weeks or 
even months. The dust can be applied to ribs, roof and timbers, 
either by hand or mechanical means, thereby presenting at all times 
sufficient incombustible material to quench an explosion. If a light 
colored dust, such as ‘adobe’ dust, is used a great advantage is 
obtained in the increased illumination effect, thereby preventing 
many haulage road accidents.” 

The report also points out that the extreme violence and the 
widespread propagation of the explosion bear witness to “the fact 
that the coal dust produced from Utah mines is the most inflam- 
mable and explosive ever tested at the Experimental (Mine of the 
United States Bureau of Mines, a fact which has been known to 
Utah coal operators for several years.” Nevertheless “some of the 
most dangerous practices, which evidence shows were prevalent at 
this mine, have to do with the methods used in handling gas ac- 
cumulations, and the laxity of gas reports. In addition, men were 
allowed to work with open lights in regions known to generate 
methane. Electric miners’ lamps had been ordered and were in 
stock at the time of the explosion, but had not been put into service 
_ due to all the charging apparatus not having been received. Miners 
were allowed to carry matches and smoking material underground— 
this being the general condition in all ‘open light) mines. Those 
using flame safety lamps either did not realize the dangers of 
methane and the limitations of the flame safety lamp, or deliberately 
ignored them, thus risking their own lives and the lives of every 
man in the mine, to say nothing of risking the destruction of the 
mine itself.” 

The lesson of this Utah mine disaster is clear—we need better 
safety regulations and the laws we have must be better enforced. 
How many more precious lives will be needlessly sacrificed in other 
states before that lesson is learned? 


Editorial Comment on Campaign to 
Prevent Coal Mine Accidents 


San Francisco Call-Post: “The American Association for Labor Legislation 
wants you to know that * * * shale dust sprinkled throughout the mine prevents 
the spread of the little explosions that cause the big explosions like the one in Castle 
Gate, Utah, when 172 men died. * * * Men know how to stop coal dust explo- 
sions but don’t use that knowledge.” © 


Albany (N. Y.) Times-Union: “All observant people are startled at the great 
number of coal mine disasters of late. * * * We are still ringing out the slogan 
‘safety first’ but our death rate is still increasing. Let Castle Gate, with its horrors, be 
an eye-opener for mine operators of every region.” 


° 


Scranton (Pa.) Times: “The demand is heard that something should be done 
to minimize the danger of both gas and dust explosions. * * * ‘The apparatus is 
said to be comparatively inexpensive. The American Association for Labor Legislation 
is campaigning to enforce the use of these shale dust traps in all gaseous and dusty 
mines.” } 


New York Times: “Those who enter the underground workings have a right to 
call themselves occupants of the post of greatest peril in the whole industrial army. 
* % #% If it was a dust explosion that wrecked the working and killed the work- 
ers, there must be some responsibility on the management.” 


© 


New York World: ‘The American Association for Labor Legislation is cam- 
paigning to enforce the use of * * * shale dust traps in coal mines. The remedy 
is comparatively inexpensive. Something can be done and should be done to prevent 
such tragedies.” } 


New York Telegram and Mail: “Certainly the waste of all this human life 
should be diminished in every possible way. * * * The catastrophe which has 
occurred in Utah is a reminder of the backwardness of the country in making his occu- 
pation safe for the coal miner.” } 


Milwaukee Journal: “The American Association for Labor Legislation reports 
that not only can something be done, but that England and France are doing it. 
* * * So the Association is undertaking to induce legislators to adopt a national and 
uniform program for minimum standards of safety. All reasonable demands, we 
believe, will have support.” > 


_ Brooklyn (N. Y.) Citizen: “It would seem that many of these constantly occur- 
ring accidents are the result of carelessness or perhaps of undue economy in not having 
safety appliances. } 


; Biers Sen: World-Herald: pee do those who utilize the product of the 
mines realize the dangers miners are in that the wheel i a 
tinue to revolve and the homes be male habitable? eee nn aie 


° 


Thrift Magazine: “It is argued that the whole problem of making mines safe 
should be regulated by the government. A few mine owners have complied with the 
recommendations of the safety associations but others have not and this places more 
considerate mine owners against unfair competition.” 


° 


Bisby (Ariz.) Ore: “Few in all history have been the battles with a 100 per 
cent mortality rate, yet that rate is not uncommon in coal mine battles, fought out in the 
darkness against smothering gas, blasting fire and strangling water. If there is one indus- 
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trial calling that deserves more consideration than others, because of the environment 
and risk, it is surely coal mining.” } 


_ Dayton (Ohio) Journal: “If legislative action will serve to prevent repeti- 
tions of disasters which have cost the lives of 18,243 bituminous coal miners in the last 
ten years, it will be welcomed generally.” © 


Nashville (Tenn.) Banner: “The American people have become accustomed 
to view mine disasters as a regular part of the news of the day. * * * The lesson 
taught does not seem to have been properly learned. * * * In England * * # 
there are rigid laws which make it compulsory to scatter powdered shale in all such 
mines, and it is claimed that such treatment is an almost absolutely reliable and effective 
precaution.” S 


New Orleans States: “No laws can be made too rigid which look to the pro- 
tection of the miner.” © 


Ely (Nev.) Daily Times: “Mining is at best a hazardous occupation, but it is 
to be hoped that through the progress of science and the employing of efficient methods 
these terrible disasters which have been too numerous lately may be averted.” 


° 


Chicago Journal: “A report on coal mine accidents, just released by the Ameri- 
can Association for Labor Legislation, comes with peculiar timeliness. The bodies 
of the last victims of the Utah disaster are just being taken to the cemetery. * * * 
Going into details, the report cites methods of preventing such disasters. * * * As 
Charles Reade noted with amazement long ago, workers are interested primarily in 
wages, and owners in dividends; so that both neglect health and safety.” 


© 
Martins Ferry (Ohio) Times: “This horrible affair at Castle Gate, Utah, 


* # * gives point to the necessity of discussion of new safety measures.” 
© 


Indianapolis Star: “The number of injuries (in coal mines) represents a total 
coal tonnage loss value at about $39,000,000. The average disability means a loss of 
production of about sixty tons, it is estimated.” 


° 


New York Herald: “Many of these casualties could be easily prevented. 
* #* * Unfortunately state legislation has been uneven. More stringent laws upon 
mine management * * * are needed. * * * Such horrifying events as that 
in Utah should serve as a reminder to legislators.” 


° 


Cincinnati Inquirer: “If this (use of shale dust to prevent coal dust explo- 
sions) is an effective remedy, there should be laws in every state, supported by federal 
legislation, to compel its application. It is urged by the American Association for 
Labor Legislation. * * * There is an economic as well as a humane element in 
the movement.” } 


Boston Herald: “We are assured that most of these fatalities can be prevented. 
* # % We are informed by John B. Andrews, secretary of the American Associ- 
ation for Labor Legislation, that ours is “a record at best of tardy adoption of safe- 
guards—lagging years behind engineering knowledge of what can and ought to be 
done. * * * The public does not want to pay more for coal * * * but the 
public is quite willing to pay whatever may be necessary under a fair and honest 
administration of safety requirements for reducing the death rate from mining acci- 


dents.” } 


Locomotive Engineers’ Journal: “The American Association for Labor Legis- 
lation should be commended and supported in its efforts to secure a standard safety 
code for uniform state legislation in the thirty coal producing states, or else a federal 
constitutional amendment enforcing minimum standards of safety.” 


Roll of Honor of Coal Companies Using Rock 
Dust to Prevent Coal Dust Explosions 


(Epiror’s Note: When in December, 1922, after calling attention to the increas- 
ing toll of lives in coal mine disasters, the American Association for Labor Legislation 
opened its present campaign for the adoption of preventive measures, it was able to 
secure from federal and state official sources the names of only three coal companies 
in the United States that were using rock dust to prevent coal dust explosions. As the 
campaign has progressed during the past year and a half, the Association has been 
informed of the installation of rock-dusting methods by additional companies. Such 
companies should be commended for taking the lead in the adoption of this simple, 
reasonably inexpensive and effective safeguard against disasters. The following list, 
as of May 1, 1924, does not indicate in all cases how many of the mines operated 
by the company are protected by rock dust or powdered shale. It is a tentative list 
based on information now at hand. Names of additional companies installing rock 
dust will be added from time to time to this honor roll.) ; 


Coal Companies Rock Dust Installed 


Old Ben Coal Corporation Winter of 1917-18 


(Operates 12 large mines in Illinois, in all 
but one of which shale dust has been or is being 
installed.) 


Pennsylvania’ Coal'Corporation =). |) 


(Operates 31 mines in Pennsylvania; rock 
dust now installed in some of the mines.) 


Union Pacific Coal Company 1921 


(Operates 6 mines in Wyoming; rock dust 
now being installed in all mines.) 


Victor“American’ Fuel Company © “0 9) eee _ 
(Operates mines in Colorado.) 


Phelps Dodge Corporation April, 1923 


(Operates 7 mines in New Mexico, in all of 
which rock dust is now partly—and will soon . be j 
be completely—installed.) f 


Pennsylvania Coal and Coke Corporation 
(Rock dust installed in 2 mines.) 


eee ee eee 


Springfield Coal Mining Company 


(Rock dust installed in one mine in Penn- 
sylvania. ) 


se eee eee 


Inland Collieries Company April, 1924 
(Operates 1 large shaft mine in Pennsylvania.) P) 
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Laboratories of Unemployment 
Insurance 


By Ernest G. DRAPER 


Y 7OLUNTARY efforts of employers to stabilize employment, 

especially through unemployment funds and guaranteed employ- 
ment, provide excellent laboratories in which to experiment with 
various theories of relief and prevention. 

The great drawback to such efforts is not to be found in the 
effectiveness of the work itself, but in the fact that it cannot be 
applied in any broad way to the whole field of industry. 

Broad-minded employers, in whose plants conditions are much 
better than the average, are willing to try to improve the already 
bearable situation in their factories. Narrow-minded, exploiting 
employers, in whose plants working conditions are usually of the 
worst, are not willing to experiment at all. We have, as a result, 
good conditions made better at the same time that bad conditions and 
unfair treatment grow worse. 

Private efforts, therefore, no matter how significant or en- 
couraging they may be, still remain individual, with the ultimate 
goal lost in a haze of uncertainty. For this reason, the ‘search 
for a speedier and more complete cure has been directed along 
additional lines. 

One of the most interesting plans is that of compulsory unem- 
ployment insurance, which has been prepared under the super- 
vision of Prof. John R. Commons, and on which an educational 
campaign is under way with a view to its adoption by the Wisconsin 
legislature. The theory of this plan is simple; it is that unemploy- 
ment is a disease of industry and as such, the burden of curing it 
should be placed upon the managers of industry. 

The sooner we employers recognize that we have definite obli- 
gations to fulfill towards the labor we hire, the more careful we 
shall be in the manner in which we hire and fire this labor. And 
our care in this direction is bound to aid not only the workman 
but ourselves as well. 

The enactment of an unemployment insurance law, in focus- 
ing the attention of the employers upon methods to combat 
unemployment, would undoubtedly have the same effect upon 
unemployment as a similar law—workmen’s accident insurance— 
has had upon accidents; it would diminish unemployment, and 
diminished unemployment would mean stabilized industry, more 
even production and thus freer opportunities to increase profits. 
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An Unemployment Insurance Fund 
for Skilled Employees 


By Morris E. LEEDS 
The Leeds and Northrup Company, Philadelphia 


N 1923 an unemployment benefit fund was put into effect by The 

Leeds and Northrup Company. By August of the present year, 

if conditions of employment continue unchanged, the fund will 

have reached the maximum amount called for under the plan. Thus 
far there have been no demands upon it. 

The resolution adopted by the Board of Directors authorizing 
the unemployment benefit fund, pointed out that the nature of the 
company’s business (making electrical measuring instruments) is 
such as to require a specially skilled class of employees. “In times 
of business depression,” the resolution continued, “experience indi- 
cates that it becomes necessary to lay off a portion of said employees 
due to lack of work, with the consequent possibility of losing such 
employees permanently.” 

The fund is supported entirely by contributions from the com- 
pany, not to exceed 2 per cent of its total weekly pay roll. Such 
contributions are to continue as long as necessary to keep the fund 
up to an amount equivalent to twice the maximum weekly pay roll 
in the preceding twelve months period. 

Benefits are to be paid to “permanent wage-earning employees.” 
An employee with dependents shall receive 75 per cent of his normal 
weekly wages in case he is laid off, and an employee without depend- 
ents, 50 per cent. The period for which unemployment payments 
shall continue is based upon length of service—three weeks for those 
in the company’s service for three months, five weeks for those in the 
service one year, and so on up to twenty-six weeks for employees 
who have served five years and over. 

Payments from the fund shall be made on the same basis to cover 
time lost by employees who are put on part time work and to make 
up any loss of earnings in case an employee is temporarily trans- 
ferred to other work. 

Without going into the details of the administration of the fund, 
it may be stated here that provision is made so that there will be no 
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duplication of unemployment benefits in case state or national legis- 
lation is passed relieving to any extent the distress due to unemploy- 
ment. 

The Leeds and Northrup Company, in establishing the Fund, was 
thoroughly impressed with the idea that employers ought to attack 
seriously the problem of unemployment in their own plants, and 
that they should look forward to mitigating for their employees, as 
far as possible, the menace of this evil. 


Stabilized Employment in a 
Garment Factory 


By Jean A. FLEXNER 


|e December, 1923, the Henry A. Dix and Sons Company, with 
three factories in New Jersey, after twenty-seven years of suc- 
cessful operation, was sold and transferred to the employees of the 
business. This transaction received wide publicity. A feature which 
was, however, not so widely acclaimed was the fact that Mr. Dix 
and his son, while conducting a highly seasonal business in the ladies’ 
garment trade, had been giving their workers stable employment. 
This stabilization not only facilitated the transfer but presents to 
other employers an example easier and more worthy of imitation 
than the transfer itself. 

The Dix Company started as manufacturers of women’s summer 
dresses, a product subject to extreme fluctuations both of season 
and style. Mr. Dix, however, brought into the business a genuine 
concern for his employees’ well being and from this, rather than 
from a profit-making motive, set out to achieve stability of employ- 
ment. 

The first step was to keep a successful business from over-expand- 
ing: when an annnal turnover of a million dollars had been reached 
Mr. Dix determined to consolidate what he had gained and to go no 
further. 

The second step was one which has been taken by all em- 
ployers who are determined to stabilize: the policy of making 
what you sell was changed to selling what you make. In order 
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to insure steady market the Dix Company developed sober but pleas- 
ing designs and careful quality. A reputation soon displaced a sales 
force and the savings on commissions and advertisement were turned 
back into improving the product. 

With a reputation and a demand for its products well established, 
the Dix Company was able to manufacture for stock in the slack 
season, confident that their models would find a market. However, 
a third step was found necessary to assure complete stability, namely 
combining a staple with a seasonal product. A few additional ma- 
chines were installed in all three factories which made it possible to 
manufacture nurses’ uniforms when the stock of cotton porch and 
house dresses threatened to grow too large. 

During the past year the employee directors of the Dix Company 
have been able to continue the old policies as well as to increase the 
volume of business 10 per cent. 

The example of the Dix Company should not prove out of the 
reach of other clothing and garment manufacturers. True, it is a 
solution which is not possible until the contractor and his shop have 
been eliminated. It requires a fair sized plant, financial resources, 
business confidence, and above all a sense of moral obligation toward 
the worker. Without the will to stabilize, progress is halted; and 
that will, it seems evident, must be stimulated by something other 
than the profit-making incentive. 

The object lessons of combining the manufacture of two types 
of product and of regulating sales by production instead of vice versa 


have both been demonstrated before but are teinforced by the history ~ 


of the Dix concern. 
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Unemployment Insurance in the 
Chicago Clothing Industry 


By Eart DEAN Howarp 
Labor Manager, Hart Schaffner & Marx 


ay hectic prosperity of 1919 raised the standard of expense 
among the workers, impaired their habits of thrift, and left 
them peculiarly unprepared for the depression which so suddenly 
descended upon industry in 1920. That depression—with millions 
of workers thrown into involuntary idleness—compelled the whole 
country to consider with increased seriousness what measures can be 
taken to combat Unemployment. In the case of Hart Schaffner & 
Marx, as well as practically all of the other manufacturers of men’s 
ready-made clothing in Chicago, it stimulated both the company and 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America to redoubled thought 
and planning, the result of which is the much-discussed Agreement 
establishing an unemployment insurance fund for the industry. 

Our experience has led us to believe that there is a fair chance 
of solving most of the difficulties in industrial relations if we put 
our minds to it. Frequently, the solution is of positive benefit to 
both parties. Thus we have overcome in part the inertia and reluct- 
ance to experiment which is so general in business. The Unemploy- 
ment Fund will not retard but will rather accelerate our efforts to 
reduce the slack seasons. 

The Fund is a natural development of the well-known Labor 
Agreement which had brought about a good working relationship 
between the company and its employees. 

Beginning in 1911 with the establishment of a permanent board 
of arbitration, or industrial court, and an Agreement, or industrial 
constitution administered by a labor department, the system has 
developed and spread in the clothing industry as a definite institution. 
Its most important and novel feature is the voluntary giving up by 
both management and union of the final determination of any dis- 
puted matter. Such determination is delegated to the board of arbi- 
tration whose decisions become the Law, the governing power in the 
industry, which both parties are pledged to support. Credit must 
be given to the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America for hold- 
ing its membership during thirteen years to the principle of the rule 
of Law where some unions have attempted to impose their own will 
as law upon employers. 

The clothing industry is highly seasonal, due to the buying habits 
of the retailers and consumers and the rapid changes of style. This 
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fact accounts for most of the labor problems of the industry and 
the conditions now existing: comparatively high wage rates, high 
labor cost, difficulties of administering the piece-work system, 
attempts to limit the hiring right of the employer, and periodical 
resentment of workers because of short time and lay-off. 

The Unemployment Insurance Fund established in 1923 is limited 
to two years ending April 30, 1925, but it is renewable. It is sup- 
ported by equal contributions from the employer and his employees. 
It can be drawn upon only under carefully regulated conditions 
agreed to by employer and employees. It is administered by joint 
boards of trustees with an impartial chairman. The unanimous selec- 
tion of Professor John R. Commons of the University of Wisconsin 
as the first chairman of the four Chicago boards of trustees is peculi- 
arily appropriate. He is undoubtedly by study and experience the 
foremost authority on the subject in the country. Of the four joint 
boards of trustees covering the industry in Chicago, one board serves 
exclusively for the Hart Schaffner & Marx plant; another for the 
House of Kuppenheimer ; a third board serves the employers’ asso- 


ciation of seventy-seven houses, and the fourth takes care of the 
contractors. 


The Unemployment Insurance Fund accomplishes to a degree for 
the worker what a dam does for the water supply of a city; it 
changes an irregular and varying flow of income into a more regular 
and uniform stream of purchasing power. It distributes the burden 
of unemployment more equably over the group of workers and re- 
quires the employer to duplicate the amount contributed by the 
workers for the purpose. Thus, for every dollar the worker pays in 
on the average, he will draw out two, and at a time when the utility 
value of a dollar is multiplied many fold. 

The widespread interest that has been manifested not alone 
by, employer and labor groups, but also by the general public, 
in the joint action of the employers and the trade union in the 
Chicago clothing industry indicates that the results of this volun- 
tary experiment in unemployment insurance are likely to be far- 
reaching. If the plan lives up to its promise in practical opera- 
tion, it will prove an impressive demonstration that an unemploy- 
ment fund, with the basic purpose of prevention, can be effective 
in overcoming the evil effects of involuntary idleness even in a 
highly seasonal industry. Such pioneer experiments should be 
of value to those who, as a result of their own independent 
studies and observation, believe the time is coming when the 


advantages of unemployment insurance will, through the aid of 
legislation, be made universal. 
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Guaranteed Employment in the 
Cleveland Garment Industry 


By Frep C. BuTLER 
Manager, Cleveland Garment Manufacturers’ Association 


| Bae trouble with most unemployment insurance plans is that 
they approach the problem from the standpoint of the old- 
fashioned charity organization, providing only a palliative in the form 
of a dole. We still look upon the matter of seasonal unemployment 
much as our great-grandparents looked upon cholera—as a scourge 
of God against which it is futile to struggle. With such a view- 
point we have naturally made no more progress in the elimination of 
unemployment than they made with cholera and yellow-fever and 
smallpox. The first step in the conquering of these diseases was the 
recognition that they were due to errors in human living. So it will 
be with unemployment. 


The plan adopted three years ago in the Cleveland garment 
industry is based, not upon the maintenance of an ambulance at 
the foot of the cliff, but upon the erection of a fence at the top 
of it. The plan is primarily not an unemployment insurance plan 
at all. That enters into it only secondarily or even incidentally. 
The primary purpose of the Cleveland plan is the elimination of 
seasonal unemployment through the device of offering an incen- 
tive to the only one who has it in his power even to attempt it— 
the employer. The employer is not always in a position to 
eliminate unemployment but he is the only one who can try to do so. 

The burdens of idle factories and weeks of non-production are 
so great that employers will deny that they need any other incentive 
than their urge. This however is not the case, at least with many 
if not most. Recurring seasons of unemployment are so much a 
matter of course in certain industries that they are accepted as 
something inevitable, something routine, something merely in the 
day’s work. The manufacturer usually tries to turn them to some 
use by taking inventory or making repairs to his plant while they 
are on. It is doubtful however if the great majority of employers 
have ever given the time and thought to the prevention of these 
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periods which their seriousness deserves. So in the Cleveland gar- 
ment industry we are offering a very desirable reward to that manu- 
facturer who succeeds in holding down this seasonal unemployment 
to a minimum. 

We have learned that incentives in order to be most effective 
must be both individual and immediate. A group bonus becomes 
less effective in proportion to the size of the group and a reward 
likewise loses its efficiency in proportion to the time it is to be given. 
The Cleveland plan is therefore a shop incentive and not a market 
one. There is, in effect, placed upon the desk of each manufac- 
turer daily a sum of money which becomes greater each week 
and this sum of money is to become the property of the manufac- 
turer only in case he does a certain definite thing. The result is 
dependent solely upon his own efforts and not upon those of 
brother-manufacturers whom he cannot control. His task is to be 
performed not in the indefinite future but each and every day. Built 
upon these well-known laws of incentive, is it at all strange that the 
Cleveland plan has been effective ? 


A Unique Agreement 


In December, 1919, the Cleveland Garment Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation and the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union signed 
an agreement which was unique in many of its provisions. Among 
these were the recognition of the open shop, the creation of an im- 
partial board of referees, the surrender of the wage-setting pre- 
rogative, the elimination of intimidation and coercion and the pay- 
ment of wages in accordance with individual skill and application. 
In accordance with the last-named provision, standards of produc- 
tion were established based upon time studies. 

In accepting this somewhat revolutionary method, the union 
frankly stated its fear that this incentive might result in some of its 
members working themselves out of their jobs. The manufacturers 
recognized this difficulty and desiring to remove any fear from the 
workers’ minds that might interfere with full production, offered 
to give some guarantee of a definite period of employment. At first 
they considered an out-and-out guarantee of a certain number of 
weeks’ work with pay each week. Careful study, however, indicated 
this to be impracticable, particularly in seasons of industrial de- 
pression. There must be some limitation to the employers’ re- 
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sponsibility so that the operation of the plan would never threaten his 
financial standing. 

The subject was a matter of many conferences and much thought. 
In April, 1921, the Board of Referees handed down a decision which 
reduced the wage scale then in effect by approximately 15 per cent. 
They made a part of this decision, however, the employment assur- 
ance plan which has since been in effect and of which I am speaking. 
In this decision they said: 

Since July, 1918, when the Board of Referees undertook its duties in Cleve- 
land, two notable advances in the conditions in the industry have been made 
—(1) the establishment of a standard wage affecting all shops and all classes 
of workers; (2) the adoption of production standards now well on the way 
to installation. The next desirable step to be taken is to break up one of the 
vicious features of seasonal industry by providing for as much continuity of 
employment as is practicable. We believe that the reduction in wages decided 
upon will of itself tend toward this result, but we do not feel that this will 
be sufficient or that the risk should be thrown entirely upon the workers. 
‘We therefore believe that the time has come when the regular workers 
in the industry are entitled to a guaranteed minimum period of work or 
compensation for the lack of it. Such guaranty is a proper and necessary 
burden on the industry. 

Under these circumstances we are of the opinion that the regular workers 
in each shop should be guaranteed twenty weeks of work in each half year. 
. Failure to live up to the guaranty shall entitle the worker during the period 
in default to a sum equal to two-thirds his minimum weekly wage, with a 
limitation however, of the employers’ liability to 7% per cent of his direct 
labor cost for the guaranty period. 

Each employer shall establish a guaranty fund by depositing with the 
Impartial Chairman each week a sum equal to 7% per cent of his direct labor 
payroll for the week or shall furnish to the Impartial Chairman security 
acceptable to him for the enforcement of the guaranty up to the limit of his 
liability. 

The working-out of a plan which would incorporate the princi- 
ples set forth by the Referees, presented several difficulties. It 
must be so simple that each worker as well as each employer would 
know at all times just where he stood. The first idea that came to 
mind, that of paying to each worker with each week’s unemploy- 
ment a certain proportion of his pay, was dropped. It was seen that 
no one could tell in advance which workers if any would be entitled 
to unemployed pay and any plan that required them to pay back 
money they had received would be impractical and undesirable. 
Dividing the year into periods was also unwise as a manufacturer 
might have more than a proportionate amount of unemployment in 
one period only to make up for it in another. 
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How the Plan’ Works 


It was finally decided that it would be necessary for each worker 
to accumulate his full period of permissable unemployment before 
he would be entitled to draw upon the fund. While this threw upon 
the worker the full year’s unemployment hazard all at once, yet 
this was his only contribution to the fund and in no other way 
could the plan be made simple and easily workable. While the 
Referees’ decision divided the year into two periods of six months 
each, this was later changed so that each calendar year is a unit. 
The proportions have also been changed as business conditions have 
changed. Next year each worker is to receive forty weeks of em- 
ployment or be paid one-half of his minimum pay from the fund 
which shall be 10 per cent of the direct labor payroll. 

In brief, the modus operandi is as follows: When any worker 
is laid off involuntarily, he is given a lay-off slip which contains the 
date laid off and where possible the date to return to work. When 
he returns, his slip (as well as the original slip held by the employer) 
is marked with the date of return. The worker retains these slips 
and as soon as he has accumulated twelve weeks of unemployment, 
he is then entitled to draw upon the shop fund at half-pay. Each 
worker thus knows every day his exact status with relation to the 
fund. 

The manufacturer has a record card of individuals by depart- 
ments with fifty-two squares following each name. As soon as any 
worker has had a week’s idleness an X is placed after his name in the 
proper square. It is obvious that the manufacturer’s task is to see 
that no worker gets more than twelve Xs. This he does by dis- 
tributing the work of each department equally and by making special 
drives for business to fill up his valleys of depression. 

The manufacturer submits to the Impartial Chairman weekly 
reports showing the amount of the payroll, the amount in his unem- 
ployment fund and the amounts paid from the fund. The fund is 
figurative only as each manufacturer gives a surety bond in lieu of 
setting aside the cash. 

So much for the creation and administration of the fund. Now 
what has been the result? 

In the six months, June 1 to December 1, 1921, 34 per cent was 
paid to the workers and 66 per cent retained by the employers. Five 
employers retrieved their entire fund; four lost it all and the balance, 
twenty-four, saved 57 per cent. 
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In the year 1922, 21 per cent was paid to the workers and 79 
per cent retrieved. Eleven employers saved their entire fund; three 
lost it all and the rest, ten, saved 59 per cent. 

In the year 1923, 13 per cent was paid to the workers and 87 
per cent reverted to the employers. Seven saved their entire fund; 
two lost it; and the others, eleven, saved 80 per cent. 

In the first two and a half years of the fund 21 per cent was 
paid to the workers and 79 per cent saved to the employers. 

There are no definite figures as to the amount of employ- 
ment given in the market before the institution of the fund but 
the average probably did not exceed thirty-six weeks annually. 
It will thus be seen that the fund has caused, the elimination of 
a considerable amount of seasonal unemployment. The fund 
has acted as an automatic graduation of the wage scale. The 
manufacturer has paid a scale in the net which has been in direct 
proportion to the amount of his unemployment. It will readily be 
seen that some of the employers have had a scale 100 per cent of 
the referees’ legal one while others have paid 101 per cent, 102 per 
cent and up to 110 per cent. 


An Effective Incentive to Reduce Unemployment 


The Cleveland plan is simple and practical. It is effective in its 
incentive for the reduction of unemployment periods. It is fair in 
its limitation of the liability of the employer. It remunerates the 
worker in accordance with the amount of work given him. It 
graduates the wage scale as between employers. No plan, however, 
can be perfect. There are defects in the Cleveland plan but it is 
possible that these will be inherent in any plan that seeks to eliminate 
unemployment. 

One of the evils has just been lessened by the Referees. For- 
merly the worker was paid two-thirds pay while unemployed. This 
percentage was so high that it was an incentive to idleness. The 
fund in Cleveland being a shop fund, the worker has the right to 
work elsewhere when unemployed by his own shop. It will thus be 
seen that it is possible for him to earn five-thirds of his scale during 
unemployment in his own shop. Or, he may prefer being unem- 
ployed at two-thirds pay rather than employed at three-thirds. In 
either event, he is not keen to see the employer bring in fill-in work 
but rather invites so far as he may, the state of unemployment. In 
other days when he was on piece work and the piece rates were 
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bargained, he was glad to make a lower rate during the slack periods. 
Now he is inclined to want what he calls the “kitty.” The reduction 
in unemployed pay to one-half will lessen but not remove this defect. 

The fact that the employer has been able to save a large portion 
of his fund each year does not mean that that has cost him nothing. 
On the other hand, so great have been the efforts put forth to sal- 
vage the fund, that in many cases the employer has propably gone 
to an expense equal to that of the fund. He has brought in work 
in other lines which he has had to make up at less than cost. He 
has increased his own selling efforts and consequently his expense. 
He has taken greater gambling risks on materials cut ahead of sales 
upon which he has later taken losses. 

Another defect of the plan and perhaps of any similar plan, is 
that the valley of unemployment is narrowed very often at the ex- 
pense of the workers in other lines. The manufacturer in the en- 
deavor to give his own people work, takes in orders from kindred 
lines which he makes up without profit or even at a loss. He is very 
fortunate if such orders can carry some part of his overhead ex- 
pense. This helps him but it becomes unfair competition for the 
other trades. If the makers of women’s garments during their slack 
seasons make up men’s clothing at cost or less and if the manufac- 
turers of men’s clothing during their idle periods make women’s 
coats and dresses at less than cost, each is hurting the legitimate 
and regular trade of the other. He is solving his own problem but 
at his neighbor’s expense. 

Another great difficulty would be removed if it were possible 
to attack the problem of unemployment in a countrywide movement. 
Unfortunately this is not practical and the work must be undertaken 
here and there by the more progressive manufacturers and manu- 
facturing groups. This places these employers at a handicap in 
competing with the rest of their industry. This is regrettable but 
unavoidable. Anyone who keeps within the rules of humanity and 
fair play is at a disadvantage in competition with those who know 
no law but their own advantage. 

We have not yet found the true answer to the problem of 
seasonal unemployment but if it can be found the incentive of 
the Cleveland plan will do it, for after all, American ingenuity 
will solve any problem if the reward be sufficient. So in the 
Cleveland garment industry, the manufacturers offer their workers 
a reward for increased production and the workers, in turn, offer 
their employers a reward for increased employment. 
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Reducing Unemployment and Improving 
Industrial Relations 


By WitiiAmM J. Mack 


LTHOUGH it is probable that the success of “The Cleve- 
land Plan” of guaranteeing employment in the garment 
industry had much to do with the establishment of Unemploy- 
ment Insurance in the Chicago clothing industry, still there is 
one fundamental distinction between them. The purpose of the 
Chicago Agreement, as stated in the preamble, is to mitigate the 
effects of unemployment, whereas the purpose of the Cleveland 
Plan is to eliminate the existence of unemployment, or at least 
to reduce unemployment to a minimum. 

That each is helpful is of course obvious. Whatever will alleviate 
the great dread of unemployment in the heart of the large body of 
wage-earners is of value, not only from the point of view of human 
decency but also from that of selfish business interest as well; for 
as a man’s happiness and contentment, so his working efficiency. 
Yet, treating unemployment solely by relieving the distress that ac- 
companies it, is like relieving the discomfort of a patient without 
attempting to cure his malady. 

It would seem to me that we must not be content merely to 
mitigate the effects of unemployment. We must endeavor to 
cure the disease of unemployment. To do that we must recog- 
nize that it is not a separate, isolated problem but a part—a 
very important part—of a larger problem, namely, the stabiliza- 
tion generally of industrial relations. This involves the coopera- 
tion of at least the two groups directly concerned—the employers 
and the employees; and with the education of the consuming public 
the cooperation of the large body of buyers also could do much to 
reduce seasonal unemployment. 

It is frequently said that the only one who has it in his 
power to reduce unemployment is the employer. I submit that 
that is not altogether accurate. The employees too can help 
reduce unemployment. By their attitude and their manner of 
working when employed, they can make it more difficult or 
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more easily possible for the employer to secure work enough 
to keep them profitably and more continuously employed. If 
they demand exorbitantly high pay for certain operations—even 
though they may justify it by their fear of a long period of un- 
employment without any pay—that will make it more difficult 
for the employer to secure enough additional orders to avert the 
expected unemployment. On the other hand if, having a guaran- 
teed period of employment, they cooperate in the determination 
of a fair wage for the work in question and substantially guarantee 
full and efficient production, they will make it easier for the em- 
ployer to sell his goods and keep them more continuously employed. 

This joint obligation was recognized in the Ladies’ Garment In- 
dustry in Cleveland, and that is why, in addition to those incentives 
offered to the employers which were directly connected with the 
so-called unemployment funds, the union on its side agreed to have 
the wages determined, not by bargaining as theretofore, but fairly, 
accurately and scientifically, according to the production of the re- 
spective workers under properly safeguarded conditions. 

It was this reciprocal cooperation, this recognition that the bur- 
den and responsibility as well as the possibility of improvement 
rested in both employers and employees, that brought about the suc- 
cess of the Cleveland Plan. 

Unemployment can be reduced. In Cleveland it has been 
reduced. Only a very small part of the unemployment funds has 
been paid out. But it must be remembered, first, that this has been 
due in part to the workers and not solely to the employers, and sec- 
ond, that the benefits have accrued not only to the employers but 
likewise to the employees. The incentives have been put before both 
groups, because the responsibilities and the opportunities lay on both 
groups and, thanks to the vision of their members, both sroupe 
have shared in the benefits. 

The Referees in a recent decision said: “The soundness of the 
system has been demonstrated.” If that is so—and I think all in- 
formed persons agree that it is—what is the next step? 

If the Cleveland Plan can reduce unemployment and generally 
improve industrial relations in a seasonal industry in one com- 
munity, there is no reason why it cannot be effective in other 
communities—both in the same industry and also in other in- 
dustries. Indeed, it seems to mei to follow logically, that the 
next step is not only to introduce some such plan in different 
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localities but to establish it for each industry on a NATIONAL 
basis. 

Once the reciprocal cooperation of employers and employees in 
any industry is secured, the working out of the practical details 
would be comparatively simple. A separate impartial machinery 
could be established for each community, with broad powers of 
initiating and administering the reciprocal guarantees. All of these 
would then be tied in with one National Impartial Board. Working 
rules, wage agreements, safeguards for the scientific study of tech- 
nical problems and the just and equitable determination of all dis- 
puted points, while varying to fit the local needs and conditions in 
different communities, would at the same time be guided by the 
national boafd along the same general lines and towards uniformity 
in general ‘policy. 

The incentives to employers to provide their workers with con- 
tinuous employment and the incentives to the workers to avoid idle- 
ness and to give full production could thus be extended in each 
industry throughout the entire country. 

I am convinced that when this is done—as I believe in time 
it will be done in many industries on a sound and purely business 
basis by the voluntary action of those engaged in the industry— 
unemployment will be materially reduced and the relations be- 
tween employers and employees generally will be consideraby 
improved. The advantages to the public at large are so 
obvious that they require no comment here. What is needed 
now to accomplish this desired result is the widespread educa- 
tion of both employers and employees along these lines, so that 
they may be convinced of the soundness of the idea and the 
advantages that it will bring to both of them. 


Sake 


The Administration of Unemployment 
Insurance 


By EruHet BarBARA DIETRICH 
Mount Holyoke College 


Vey ING consideration of general principles and centering the 
discussion on actual experience in the administration of unem- 
ployment insurance, the Round Table on Shop Rules and Unemploy- 
ment Insurance held jointly by the American Economic Association 
and the American Association for Labor Legislation at Washington, 
December 29, with Prof. John R. Commons as chairman, considered 
three different types of unemployment insurance. These were (1) 
a plan for unemployment insurance of an individual plant, (2) a 
plan arising out of a joint market agreement between a group of 
employers and one of the strongest trade unions in the country, and 
(3) the rules and practices developed under a state compulsory 
insurance act. 


The Dennison Plan 


The operation of the unemployment fund at the Dennison Manu- 
facturing Company, which as a temporary employee I had the op- 
portunity to observe, was chosen as a successful example of a private 
concern. After six years of experiment it has resulted in no finan- 
cial drain upon the company and has proved itself to be a real incen- 
tive to the workers. In fact, whenever I asked my fellow employees 
why they liked to work at Dennison’s, I always received the same 
answer, “Steady work!” 

The unemployment fund, which has totalled $160,000, consists 
of earnings which have been put aside by the directors during pros- 
perous years. There is no guarantee as to the permanence of this 
fund, its renewal when exhausted, or the maintenance of the unem- 
ployment benefit rate. It is frankly an experiment. The manage- 
ment keeps the trusteeship of the fund but has nothing to do with 
its administration. That is in the hands of a joint committee of 
four—two representatives of the management and two workers 
elected by the Works Council with full power to act. If, however, 


the fund drops below $50,000, it has been jointly agreed that the 
rules must be amended. 
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Unemployment is defined as “any loss involved by the inability of 
a willing worker to continue employment at normal and qualified 
duties while remaining on the books of the company.” In other 
words, unemployment means not only lack of work but any wage 
loss incurred by a worker, transferred from one department to an- 
other. Unemployment benefits begin after one-half day’s lack of 
work. Workers with dependents receive 80 per cent of their average 
earnings; those without dependents receive 60 per cent of their 
average earnings. A clause providing for revision of the rates, if 
temporary work is secured, has never been in operation. In the case 
of transfer to another department, the worker is paid his full hourly 
wage if he is on time work and 90 per cent of his six weeks’ average 
if he is on piece work. His actual production is charged against 
operating expenses and the difference between it and his wage is 
charged against the unemployment fund. This system of transfer 
is one of the important keys to the whole plan of stabilization and 
the worker’s base rate is in part determined by his flexibility. All 
employees, unless specifically hired as temporary workers, have full 
claim upon the fund immediately upon engagement. 

The most difficult problem in the operation of the plan is in con- 
nection with discharge.. According to joint agreement, the manage- 
ment of the Dennison Manufacturing Company cannot fire on account 
of lack of work. If, however, the volume of work of a certain 
class is permanently reduced on account of changes in method, pro- 
duct or market demand, workers on such jobs may be discharged 
with two weeks’ pay or two weeks’ notice. It is, also, within the 
right of the management, when there is lack of work, to discharge 
for inefficiency, which can be accurately measured in this scientific 
management plant. Though ideally this weeding out process should 
be in continual operation, it is practically impossible of accomplish- 
ment during prosperous times because of labor shortage. One week’s 
pay or one week’s notice is granted an employee so discharged and in 
doubtful cases where inefficiency cannot be clearly proved, two weeks’ 
pay or two weeks’ notice is given. In the latter instance the second 
week’s pay is charged against the unemployment fund. A worker 
who feels that he has been treated unfairly may appeal to the Works 
Council. 

That the success of the plan is due only in part to the scheme 
itself is obvious. In the first place no individual plant can undertake 
such a policy for financial reasons without first putting its house in 
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order. This the Dennison Manufacturing Company has accomplished, 
as Mr. Dowse explained, in its stabilization program by means of 
which a highly seasonal industry has been completely regularized. 
And secondly, the success of such a plan is dependent on the confi- 
dence and cooperation of the employees which can be obtained only 
through their common acceptance of it and joint administration as in 
the case of the Works Council. 


“The Cleveland Plan” 


“The Cleveland plan” of guaranteeing employment in the gar- 
ment industry, was described by Fred C. Butler, manager of the 
Cleveland Garment Manufacturers’ Association, who tells about the 
plan in detail in an article on page 137 of this number of the REvIEw. 
The woman’s garment industry, he maintained, is the worst industry 
in the world, dependent as it is on the whim of fashion. 

“Imagine an automobile manufacturer who did not know two 
months ahead of time whether automobile bodies would have two 
wheels or four, whether the engine would be on the front or the 
back, and then you will understand some of the problems confront- 
ing the employers in this industry.” 

And yet in spite of almost insurmountable difficulties a plan for 
the stabilization of employment has been worked out in a joint 
market agreement between the Cleveland Garment Manufacturers’ 
Association and the local branch of the International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers, and has now passed beyond the stage of successful 
experiment. 

According to the agreement, forty weeks of employment is guar- 
anteed, leaving a possible twelve weeks of idleness as the worker’s 
hazard. Every week each employer sets aside theoretically 10 per 
cent of his direct labor payroll to constitute the unemployment assur- 
ance fund and gives a surety bond for that amount to the board of 
referees which controls the fund. When the period of unemploy- 
ment of any worker exceeds the twelve weeks maximum, he is 
entitled to draw on the fund at the weekly rate of one-half his 
customary week’s wage. Thus, the fund operates as an automatic 
graduation of the wage scale in inverse ratio to the number of weeks 
of employment given. 

According to Mr. Butler, statistics show that the plan itself has 
been an incentive toward the regularization of employment. The 
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first year two-thirds of the fund reverted to the employers ; two shops 
out of nearly thirty used their entire fund; and five shops saved it 
intact. The next year seven-eighths of the fund reverted to the 
employers ; two shops exhausted their entire fund and eleven shops 
did not draw upon their funds at all! In this instance it was pos- 
sible for unemployment insurance to precede regularization since it 
applies to practically all the manufacturers in a given market and 
since through agreement the workers share the burden of unem- 
ployment. 


The British Unemployment Insurance Act 


Actual problems in the administration of unemployment insur- 
ance were emphasized by Miss Olga Halsey of the University of 
Wisconsin who has made a study of the decisions of the umpire 
under the British Unemployment Insurance Act. These decisions 
in their interpretations of the rights and duties of employer and 
employee are forming a new code of industrial relations. The 
penalty for non-observance of this code lies in the control of the 
benefit fund. Thus, if a worker has violated the code, his penalty 
is the denial of his unemployment benefit; if the employer is the 
violator, the discipline of being without work, imposed by the 
employer, is mitigated by the worker’s receipt of the unemployment 
benefit. 

The umpire, in the first place, insists on the fulfillment of all 
contracts between employer and employee, both union and non- 
union. If, for instance, a worker is engaged for a certain wage 
and the employer pays him less than the agreed rate, the worker is 
held to have just cause for leaving because of the violation of 
contract. On the other hand, the violation of a union rule by an 
employer, which has not been accepted by him is not considered 
just cause, and if a worker strikes on that account, the benefit is 
withheld. Then, there are important decisions with regard to noti- 
fication. If, for example, an employee is discharged on account 
of unsatisfactory work or objectionable behaviour without warning, 
the umpire has frequently not withheld the benefit. The employee 
has a similar duty and cannot give as just cause for leaving the 
wage rate or unsatisfactory conditions without having first com- 
plained to the employer and given him an opportunity to adjust the 
grievance. 
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In addition to reciprocal duties, certain rights in industrial 
relations are contained in the decisions. The rights of management 
specifically mentioned are: the right to change the method of pay- 
ment, provided there is no reduction in earnings, that of introducing 
systematic short time with a reduction of earnings, that of varying 
wages of those engaged in the same work in accordance with ability, 
and that of freedom from union domination upon points not 
accepted in definite agreement. Though the right to discipline is 
recognized and the benefits often withheld, the definition of mis- 
conduct is modified by the interpretation of intention on the part of 
the worker and inefficiency alone does not disqualify him. If a man 
is slow because he does not have rapid movement, he is not guilty 
of misconduct, but if he is deliberately slow, he is so held. 

The chief rights of the employee in the game of hiring, firing 
and quitting revolve about the interpretation of the statutory phrase 
“just cause” for voluntarily leaving employment. In general, run- 
ning through the decisions, customary rates, customary rulings and 
customary usages such as trade demarcations are upheld and the 
test of the open market is the criterion. 


Emphasis Upon Prevention 


In summarizing the discussion, three points stand out: first, 
that unemployment insurance can be administered by the private 
employer, lonehanded, by market agreement, or by the state ; second, 
that unless unemployment insurance is a part of a wider stabilization 
program, it ought to contain within itself some incentive to regu- 
larize industry as found in “the Cleveland plan” or in the Wisconsin 
bill; and third, when successfully administered, it is a means of 
developing a real working code of industrial relations. 
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Use of Surplus in Steel Industry as 
Unemployment Reserve Fund Urged 
by Official Commission 


RREGULAR employment and the fear of unemployment are 
found to be among the fundamental causes of recurring industrial 
unrest, by an official commission in Canada appointed September 22, 
1923, to inquire into the unrest among the steel workers at Sydney, 
N. S., which had reached an acute stage in July when the militia was 
called out. 

The commission’s report, recently submitted to the Prime Minister, 
states that, “Among the causes of unrest was the lack of steady 
employment throughout a large part of 1921 and 1922. During the 
last few years there has been only part time work for considerable 
periods in some departments.” 

Instead of leaving the employees and their families alone to bear 
the brunt of unemployment, the commission asks significantly why 
the surplus regularly accumulated by the company should not be used 
to tide employees over depressions just as it is has been drawn upon 
to take care of shareholders. The suggestion is made that “it would 
be good business policy * * * to regard the surplus to some 
extent as a trust fund to be used for the protection of the interests of 
the whole enterprise * * * since the employees are a very im- 
portant factor in the enterprise and may even be the determining 
factor as to its prosperity and continued success.” 

Responsibility of industry for unemployment is clearly recognized 
in the conclusions of the commission : 

“Tt is a matter of common report,” it says, “that the steel industry 
is one which has been characterized by intermittent periods of pros- 
perity and depression. It has been regarded as good business to put 
part of the large profits of good years into some form of reserve fund 
instead of distributing all of them to shareholders. The fat years are 
thus made to carry lean years. * * * The commissioners recom- 
mend that in the interests alike of the shareholders and the employees 
the company should discuss with representatives of the employees the 
question of drawing to some extent upon the surplus accumulated 
during fat years to tide the workmen as well as the shareholders 
over lean years when changes in rates of wages are in contempla- 
tion and when the prospect of regular employment is not good.” 
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Wage Differentials and Unemployment 
. in the Bituminous Coal Industry 


By JosepH H. WILLITS 
University of Pennsylvania 


(Epiror’s Note: The social cost of irregular employment in mining coal was ably 


discussed by Horace B. Drury in an article in the March, 1924, issue of this REVIEW. 


Dr. Drury pointed out that the bituminous coal mines work on an average of only 70 - 


per cent of a full time year, and suggests that a plan be adopted for guaranteemg 


regular employment. In the following article Professor Willits comments upon an * 


aspect of the problem of irregularity that appears to be peculiar to the bituminous coal 
mining industry.) 


HE United States Coal Commission’s studies of irregularity 

in bituminous coal mining confirm our existing belief that the 
causes which create irregularity vary so widely and operate so 
differently in different industries that any fundamental approach to 
the problem must rest upon careful and continuous study of the 
problem as it obtains in each separate industry. 

I do not mean by this that there are not many causes that affect 
all industries in common; but I do mean that the study of irregu- 
larity in coal mining has demonstrated anew that many causes which 
create irregularity in that industry are peculiar to that industry and 
can be attacked only through careful study of the problem in that 
industry. 


I wish to refer to one such factor that is, I believe, peculiar to 
the coal industry. 

Irregularity of employment in the bituminous coal industry 
can not be considered apart from the overdevelopment of the 
industry. Overdevelopment of the bituminous coal industry can 
not be separated from the complex system of differentials— 
especially of wage differentials—that, have been built up in the 
industry. Briefly, wage rate differentials for tonnage workers 
are, in part, founded on the assumption that the marginal mines 
(and that means the marginal workers too) must be kept in the 
industry. In other words, the coal industry has already worked 
out a plan which tends to preserve the weak units as functioning parts 
of the industry ; the coal industry and union have worked out a plan 
which has for years tended to accomplish one of the results which 
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railroad consolidation is proposed to accomplish in the railroad world. 
But in the soft coal industry it is generally agreed that we do not 
~ want to preserve the life of the weak units by blood transfusion or 
by any other process ; we need to expedite and not retard the process 
of death so that investment and men will be transferred to industries 
where they can perform a greater service. 


How the system of rate differentials does work—and that it 
tends to apply oxygen to the marginal mines and miners—may be 
seen from the following quotations from the report on “Wage Rates 
in the Bituminous Coal Industry” prepared for the United States 
Coal Commission by Mr. W. E. Fisher: 


; The first clause of the joint declaration of principles as formulated by the 
_ interstate convention for the Central Competitive field reads as follows: 

“That this movement is founded and that it is to rest upon correct busi- 
ness ideas, competitive equality and upon well recognized principles of 
justice”” (Proceedings of the Interstate J oint Convention, 1902, p. 51.) 

In accordance with the theory of “competitive equality,” wages in this area 
were so fixed that all the mines in a district were able to produce coal and 
place it on the market. Earning capacity as a factor in wage setting was given 
secondary consideration. How this theory works out in practice has been 
forcibly stated by a Southern Illinois operator at the state joint convention of 
1902 and 1903: 

“We had banded together here so that the operators in every district 
might exist, notwithstanding the different conditions that prevail; and so 
long as we work on these lines some miners will have to accept less wages 
than others. So long as we work on competitive lines sonie operators will 
have to receive less compensation than they are really entitled to * * *. 
As long as we are working on the base we now have—that is, competition 
and regulating the earnings of the men in those lines so that one operator 
cannot drive another out of the market—some miners will suffer more or 
less and some operators will suffer more or less.” 

“We penalize the thick veins to support the mines where they have thin 
coal in order that they may live and go into the market. We don’t demur 
against that. It is a hardship that ordinarily we would consider from a 
commercial standpoint we ought not to fear, but we have got into this 
movement, and operators and miners alike have got to learn to suffer and 
do it patiently. I know Litchfield as well as I know our own property. 
We conceded a market to them in order that they might live. We don't 
ship in there; the operators have agreed to stay out so as to permit the 
management of that property to operate the mines and get an income to 
take care of it.” (First paragraph—Joint Convention of Illinois Coal 
Operators and U. M. W. A., 1903, p. 51, Mr..Moorshead. Second para- 
graph—item, 1902, Eleventh Special Report of the Commissioner of Labor. 
Chapter VI, pp. 391-394.) 
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The principle underlying wage setting was pointed out with equal frankness 
by Mr. John Mitchell in his testimony before the Commission on Industrial 
Relations. 


“As I say, it is impossible to determine the cost solely upon the earn- 
ings of men, because if we were to do that, if we were to say that a man 
could earn $4 a day at Danville he ought to earn $4 at every other mine, 
because if the board fixed entirely upon wages some of the mines could not 
operate; the physical condition of the mine and the freight rates would 
exclude them from the market; so that if there be some natural condition 
in the mining field that makes it more expensive to operate these mines 
at a base point, we have to understand what the mine owners, I think, 
all recognize that that burden should be carried in part by the mine owner 
by reduced profits, and part by the miners in less wages; so that in a rough 
way an attempt has been made to establish our mining scales, based upon 
the comparative opportunities of the different mining fields and perhaps 
upon the opportunities of the miners in the different fields to earn their 


wages.” (Final Report and Testimony of the Commission on Industrial 
Relations, 1916, Vol. I, p. 411.) 


The rates in the industry to-day are, therefore, the resultant of a combina- 
tion of factors—the application of the theories of competitive equality and of 
uniform earning capacity; the bargaining strength of the unions and oper- 
ators, which varied from field to field; the condition of the labor market and 
other economic forces. The importance of the theory of “competitive equality” 


in arriving at mining rates, has been pointed out by an Illinois operator at the 
state joint convention of 1901: 


“The experience of the last two or three years has cleared up the fact 
that our mining scale rests upon competitive conditions, freight rates, 
physical conditions and the earning power of a man; but the movement has 
already developed the fact that it rests upon competitive conditions. A 
great many of us felt that the question of competitive conditions which 
would enable all sections to exist was as truly a basis upon which a day 
wage scale should be based as the mining price. In 1898 the majority felt 
differently and held that while competitive conditions should control in 
regard to mining prices, that men working by the day should receive the 
same throughout the competitive field for the same class of work.” (Joint 


Convention, Illinois Coal Operators and U. M. W. of A., p. 170, Mr. Bent, 
operator.) 


By these quotations I seek to make two points and two points 
only: first, that the more we study irregularity of employment by 
industries, the better will be our position for fundamental attack 
on the problem; and, second, that in the soft coal industry, irregu- 


larity can not be entirely separated from the complex system of dif- 
ferentials existing in the industry. 


A Federal Public Works Policy 


By WILLIAM S. KENYON 


HEN I was in the Senate, President Harding 
desired to expedite federal public works during 
the unemployment period in order to give employment 
when most needed. The effort largely failed because 
it takes time to prepare emergency plans and to pass 


appropriations. 


The only practical way is to outline federal public 


works programs and appropriations for several years 
in advance. Then the government, by going 
slow during booms, will not raise prices still 
further and will avoid competing with private 
business for the same men and materials. Dur- 
ing periods of depression it would be able to expedite 
its necessary public works as could not be done in 
1921, and thus assist in stabilizing business and 
employment. 

This policy is sound economically because it will 
result in building a less volume at high prices and a 
larger volume at low prices. It would therefore afford 
an opportunity for tax reduction as against the greater 
cost of the present method of doing public work 


regardless of the business cycle. 
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Stabilizing Employment 


(Epitor’s Note: The following editorial from the New York Times 
of January 4 reflects increasing interest in the proposal, long urged by 
the Association for Labor Legislation, for long-range planning of public 
works to combat cycles of unemployment. Mr. Mallery is chairman of 
the Association’s committee on public works.) 


R. OTTO T. MALLERY, a member of the late 
President’s Conference on Unemployment, made a very 
sensible proposal before the American Association for Labor 
Legislation. After calling attention to the policy adopted by 
President HARDING in response to Secretary HOOVER’S advice, 
curtailing federal public work when private construction was 
making heavy demands upon labor and materials, he reminds 
us that the aggregate public work of towns is vastly more im- 
portant than that of the federal government. In amount it 
is more than a billion dollars a year, as represented by bond 
issues alone, quite apart from what is paid out of ordinary 
annual taxation. If all the towns in the United States had fol- 
lowed in 1923 the example set by the federal government, not 
only would private construction have been made possible under 
more favorable conditions, but the public work would have 
been completed in time at a great saving in cost. 

The proposal which Mr. MALLERY makes is that in future 
appropriation bills for public works there should be a clause 
allowing the amount of work begun in any year to be adjusted 
“inversely to the volume of general business.”” Such a policy 
would not only be helpful directly in reducing costs by reducing 
the competition of public and private works; it would also 
have the result of setting apart .a reserve of public works in 
years of plenty, in order to give employment in the lean years. 
In that way it would avoid the extremes of surfeit and famine. 
Such a course will require as much wisdom and restraint as 
JOSEPH showed in storing up the wheat in the years of plenty 
for the years of shortage down in the land of Egypt. 
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Set Up a Reserve of Public Works 
to Stabilize Employment 


By Orro T. MALLERY 


F all the towns in the United States had halved their public works 

during the boom year of 1923, the lessened demand for men and 
materials would have reduced the cost of building to private indi- 
viduals. In addition, the halved public works would have cost less 
per unit than the tremendous program actually executed, amounting 
to nearly a billion dollars. This excess amount was the last straw 
that broke the camel’s back with an uneconomic burden. 


Only a few towns remembered the recommendation of the Presi- 
dent’s Conference on Unemployment to go slow on public works in 
good times and to expand them in hard times as a reserve against 
unemployment. The one great practical achievement of 1923 was 
by the federal government. As a result of Secretary Hoover’s letter 
to President Harding advising a curtailment of construction, no new 
federal work was begun which could be postponed. Thus not only 
was high cost construction avoided by the government but every 
citizen benefited who was freed from federal competition for the 
men and materials. There is therefore a large volume of public 
work left to do when a slack business year shall come. 


To clinch this policy there should be inserted in future public 
works appropriation bills a clause allowing the amount of work 
begun in any year to be adjusted inversely to the volume of 
general business. The appropriations should be made avail- 
able over a five-year period. Another useful step would be to 
assemble all the scattered public works agencies in one depart- 
ment, as contemplated in the government reorganization plan 
approved by President Coolidge. 


But the aggregate public works of towns is vastly more important 
than that of the federal government. It amounts to an average of 
over a billion dollars a year, as represented by bond issues alone with- 
out including work paid for out of ordinary annual taxation. 
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Before this wise measure—long-range advance planning of public 
works—for stabilizing national business and employment can be car- 
ried out the city official must do his thinking independently of his 
business associates and must insulate himself against their enthusiasm 
and their pessimism. He must act boldly as a public man, not as a 
private citizen. He must have the vision to build when the business 
man is not building and to slow down when the business man is in 
high gear. In every town there are citizens who advocate this policy 
and who will back him up in planning several years ahead in order to 
sell more bonds and do more work in years of unemployment. 


Until Joseph set up a reserve of grain in years of plenty to 
protect the Egyptians against years of famine the people suffered 
whenever a crop shortage occurred. Until our towns, states, 
and federal government set up a reserve of public works in boom 
years to give employment during lean years the people of the 
United States will continue to suffer periodically as they suf- 
fered in 1921. 


‘Useless Killings and Maimings Must Halt’’ 


AV Ife war has slain its thousands, industry has slain 

its tens of thousands. These useless killings and maim- 

ings must halt. It lies within the power of the owners, 

managers, superintendents, foremen and the rank and file of 

the workers in industry to reduce greatly or to eliminate in 

many occupations the toll of industrial death and disability. I 
say this as an earnest conservationist. 


“There is no ground for disagreement on a program of acci- 
dent prevention. Employers and employees have the same end 
in view and should work together in perfect understanding and 
harmony to reduce accidents in our industries to a minimum.”— 
Governor Gifford Pinchot, in an address before the Safety 
Conference held March 28 under the auspices of the Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Labor and Industry. 


Progress in Public Works Program 


ONG-RANGE planning of public works was reaffirmed as an 
immediate issue at the Washington meeting of the Association for 
Labor Legislation in December, in furtherance of its program for the 
relief and prevention of unemployment. 


Following this meeting the members of the Association’s special com- 
mittee on public works participated in a national conference at Wash- 
ington January 9, 1924, called by the Federated American Engineering 
Societies. This engineers’ meeting gave full approval to the principle of 
advance planning of public works and adopted a resolution which de- 
clares that ‘‘a coordinated functioning of all public works agencies would 
be able to stabilize business and employment,” and that “the advance 
and coordinated planning of public works is sound economy in that it 
permits the government to execute less work at peak prices and more 
work at the lower prices prevailing during dull times. 


An Advisory Council on Public Works was created at this meeting 
on which are representatives of a number of important engineering organi- 
zations. The Association for Labor Legislation is represented on the 
council by Otto T. Mallery who was formally elected to be our delegate, 


Officers of the Association have also cooperated in the preparation 
of a program of legislation for introduction in Congress embodying the 
policy of advance planning of public works, 


The principle is steadily finding its way into legislation. A bill to 
require various state departments to make “special forecasts for exten- 
sion of public works especially adapted to supply increased opportunities 
for employment of labor during periods of state-wide industrial depres- 
sion,” which the Association assisted in drafting, has just passed the 
Massachusetts assembly. Upon invitation, Otto T. Mallery and John 
B. Andrews, representing the Association, appeared at a legislative hear- 
ing in behalf of the bill. As passed in the lower house, the measure 
is not as far-reaching as the similar laws in effect in California and 
Wisconsin. 


Advance planning of public works is a policy now firmly accepted by 
those interested in combating the ever-recurring cycles of unemployment. 
Further progress by both the federal government and the states depends 
to a great extent upon insistence by all interested organizations and 
by the public that prompt action be taken. 
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Gains of the Past Year in Combating _ 
Unemployment in the United States’ 


HERE has been comparatively little unemployment in America 
since our report of one year ago to the Luxemburg Conference 
of the International Association on Unemployment.2 Substantial 
progress, however, has been made in the United States in the 
formulation of plans and in the actual inauguration of measures to 
stabilize business and mitigate the evil effects of unemployment. 
Doubtless owing to increasing understanding that the time to pre- 
pare against “hard times” is during “good times,” encouraging 
advances are being made in putting into effect the principles of the 
Association’s constructive program for the mitigation and prevention 
of unemployment. 


Following the Association’s Washington meeting, December 
27-29, 1923, which reaffirmed the urgent need of legislation to 
bring about long-range planning of public works to aid in 
combating unemployment, members of the Association’s special 
committee on public works participated in a national conference at 
Washington, January 9, 1924, called by the Federated American 
Engineering Societies. This engineers’ meeting gave full approval 
to the principle of advance planning of public works and adopted a 
resolution which declares that “a coordinated functioning of all 
public works agencies would be able to stabilize business and 
employment,” and that “the advance and coordinated planning of 
public works is sound economy in that it permits the government to 
execute less work at peak prices and more work at the lower prices 
prevailing during dull times.” 


This policy is steadily finding its way into legislation. In Wis- 
consin a law was enacted in 1923, following similar action in 
California, which directs that the various state departments and 
institutions shall cooperate in arranging for the construction of 
public works in times of industrial depression. Whenever extraor- 


* Outline of report made by American Association for Labor Legislation 
to the International Association on Unemployment, May 1, 1924. 

Published in | the Proceedings, 1923, pp. 591-597—“The Work of the 
American Section by J. B. Andrews—wherein was sketched the most im- 
portant developments in this field in America during the war and post-war 
period when the International Association on Unemployment was inactive. 
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dinary unemployment exists the proper state department is author- 
ized to distribute available funds for public works among the state 
departments and institutions so as to provide the maximum public 
employment consistent with the most useful, permanent and econom- 
ical extension of such works. 

A bill with similar provisions, which the American Association 
assisted in drafting, has just passed the Massachusetts assembly. 
Upon invitation two representatives of this Association—Otto T. 
Mallery, chairman of our Committee on Public Works, and John B. 
Andrews, the Secretary—appeared at the legislative hearing on 
behalf of the bill. 


In the regularization of industry, by industry itself, plans are 
taking shape encouragingly, particularly in building construction— 
by tradition a highly seasonal occupation. In recent years both in 
Canada and in the United States efforts to overcome this tradition 
have met with considerable success in connection with continuing 
public works in winter as a measure for combating unemployment. 
Leaders in the building industry are now actively promoting the idea 
of all-year work in private undertakings. 


The president of the American Construction Council has made 
public plans recently adopted by the Council in an effort to stabilize 
the building industry. The plans are similar to those sponsored 
by the Philadelphia Building Congress a year ago and propose that 
certain types of inside construction be done in the winter, when there 
is a surplus of workers, instead of having the work done in the 
summer when all workmen are needed for outside construction. 


At a Winter Construction meeting of the New York Building 
Congress, held in November, prominent constructors testified that it 
is not only practicable to spread building operations over the entire 
twelve months of the year but also economical. 


An important contribution to the movement toward regularizing 
the building industry has just been made by the President’s Confer- 
ence on Unemployment, under the direction of Secretary of Com- 
merce Hoover. Following comprehensive investigation by a special 
committee, among the members of which is the chairman of the 
special committee on public works of this Association, the Confer- 
ence is about to issue a report on “Seasonal Construction: The Facts 
and the Remedies.” 
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This third report of the President’s Conference on Unemploy- 
ment will form an admirable supplement to the earlier report on 
“Business Cycles and Unemployment,” and the first report of the 
meeting of the Conference on Unemployment in September, 1921.4 


In carrying on its investigations the committee had in mind 
Secretary Hoover’s statement that the construction industries are 
“the balance wheel of American industry.” It recognized that 
activity in construction bears a close relation to general industrial 
conditions and that if building falls off there is bound to be slack- 
ening in many other lines of industry, particularly those supplying 
materials to the building trades, resulting in unemployment, de- 
creased purchasing power of employees and further depression. It 
found that custom, not climate, is mainly responsible for seasonal 
idleness in the construction industries and that the art of construc- 
tion has advanced to such a point that the effect of bad weather 
on building operations has been greatly reduced. The committee 
also gave particular attention to the need for the adoption of a 
program of long-range planning of public works. 


Bituminous coal mining has long been a conspicuous offender in 
the matter of irregular employment, as has been emphasized repeat- 
edly in the AMERICAN LaABor LEGISLATION REvIEW. Of exceptional 
interest, therefore, is the agreement concluded in February between 
the miners’ union and the principal operators which provides for 
a three-year renewal of the existing wage scale. This is expected to 
drive many unstable coal mines out of business, with a gradual 
stabilization of employment in those that survive. As the president 
of the United Mine Workers of America said: “It is the survival 
of the fittest. Many are going to be hurt but the rule must be the 
greatest good for the greatest number.” And Secretary of Labor 
Davis has publicly announced that the United States Employment 
Service would be glad to have applications from coal miners who 
are ready to be transferred to other industries. 


An important step forward in stabilizing production was taken 
during the past year by a big manufacturer, the Procter & Gamble 


* Discussed in an article, “Unemployment and Business Fluctuations” by 


Wesley C. Mitchell, American Labor Legislati , 
March, 1923, pp. 15-23, n Labor Legislation Review, Vol. XIII, No. 1 


“See “Report on Unemployment and Business Cycles” by Edward Eyre 


Hunt, American Labor Legislati, 
1922, ‘pp. 171-174, r Legislation Review, Vol. XII, No. 3, September, 
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Soap Company. Under the plan adopted by this company the 
employees are now guaranteed at least forty-eight weeks of work 
each year. The company enabled itself to do this by “stabilizing the 
selling end of the business so as to regulate production.”® 

Most voluntary efforts by American employers to regularize 
employment, however, have been made with the aid of unemploy- 
ment funds. The number of establishments which have created 
such funds is steadily increasing, including thus far a large paper 
and novelties manufacturing company, two textile finishing con- 
cerns, an electrical measuring instrument manufacturer, an import- 
ant railroad company, several cloth hat and cap factories, a paper 
manufacturing plant, a lace curtain manufacturing company, and a 
varnish and enamel manufacturing plant. 

Recently in Philadelphia a group of members of an organization 
of business executives, the Quaker Business Problems Group, have 
been making a study of unemployment prevention and have prepared 
a report recommending that the various companies concerned begin 
the systematic collection of data that will be of aid to subsequent 
adoption of unemployment insurance. The Association’s secretary 
has upon invitation addressed this group twice during the past 
year on the subject of unemployment insurance and prevention. 
One company in this group—the Leeds and Northrup Company— 
has already put an unemployment fund into operation® and two or 
three other companies are considering similar action. 

Widespread interest has been aroused during the past year in the 
pioneer work of employers and employees in introducing unemploy- 
ment insurance in the garment and clothing industry. 

The joint unemployment insurance fund in the men’s ready made 
clothing industry in Chicago was in readiness on May 1, 1924, to 
pay out benefits whenever necessary. This plan which was adopted 
by joint action of the clothing manufacturers and the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America covers eighty manufacturing establish- 
ments and protects over 35,000 workers. The unemployment insur- 
ance funds are administered by boards of trustees made up of repre- 
sentatives of both the employers and the union, under the impartial 


5 See “A Manufacturer Guarantees Steady Employment,” American Labor 
Legislation Review, Vol. XIII, No. 3, September, 1923, pp. 199 to 201. 

*For description of plan, see “An Unemployment Insurance Fund for 
Skilled Workers” by Morris E. Leeds, American Labor Legislation Review, 
Vol. XIV, No. 2, June, 1924. 
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chairmanship of Professor John R. Commons, a vice-president of the 
American Association. A representative of one of the largest cloth- 
ing manufacturers operating under the unemployment insurance plan 
declares that “such pioneer experiments should be of value to those 
who, as a result of their own independent studies and observation, 
believe the time is coming when the advantages of unemployment 
insurance will, through the aid of legislation, be made universal.”’7 

The manager of the Cleveland Garment Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion now states that the plan of guaranteed employment, aided by an 
unemployment insurance fund, adopted three years ago by joint action 
of the manufacturers and the Ladies’ Garment Workers Union in 
that city, has already demonstrated its effectiveness in reducing unem- 
ployment.8 

The idea is spreading among organized labor, as is evidenced by 
the recent announcement of the United Cloth Hat and Cap Makers 
of North America that it is going to put into effect a plan of unem- 
ployment insurance for the industry. 


Meanwhile a campaign of education is under way in Wisconsin 
looking to the adoption of unemployment compensation legislation. 
The Wisconsin bill, which is the best considered American proposal 
for unemployment insurance, failed of passage in 1923 although it 
was given a strongly favorable report by the legislative committee. 
This bill is based upon American accident compensation experience 


and upon the idea of stimulating industry to put into effect measures 
of prevention. 


Significantly the ability of American industry to assume its re- 
sponsibility for stabilizing business through unemployment insurance 
is acknowledged in a recent report by the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board, an organization of employers’ associations. Reviewing 
the advances made by industries in establishing unemployment insur- 
ance funds, the report declares: “American industry is able and 
probably willing to bear the responsibility of whatever unemployment 


measures may be adopted, independent of any federal or state legis- 
lation.” ; 


“See “Unemployment in the Chicago Clothing I id: es 
Howard, American Labor Legislation Renee Vol XIV. No. 2 yucca = 


*See “Guaranteed Employment in the Cleveland Garment Industry,” by 


a C. Butler, American Labor Legislation Review, Vol. XIV, No. 2, June, 
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The inevitability of the adoption of unemployment insurance 
legislation in America is given tacit acknowledgment in the efforts 
of commercial companies to prepare the way for writing such insur- 
ance themselves. In Wisconsin the proponents of the unemployment 
insurance bill, as a result of successful experience with mutual com- 
panies in the compensation of work accidents, provided for mutual 
unemployment insurance. Commercial companies, however, made 
so strong a protest that they be allowed to participate in the business 
that the bill was amended in 1923 to permit them to do so, in addition 
to mutuals and self-insurers. 


In New York one of the biggest American insurance companies 
attempted to secure the passage in the legislative session of 1924 of 
a bill authorizing commercial companies to write unemployment insur- 
ance. This insurance company, which has opposed social insurance 
with the argument that “prevention has nothing to do with insurance” 
now advances the argument in behalf of its own bill that “the giving 
of accident insurance to the workers has brought about a decrease in 
the accident rate; unemployment insurance would work the same 
way.” The bill was not passed. At a public hearing before the 
legislature opposition to it came in the form of a letter from Presi- 
dent Samuel Gompers of the American Federation of Labor who 
declared against such extension of private insurance claiming that 
it is a shrewd move to lower wages. 


In advance of the general adoption of adequate federal-state 
public employment services, renewed efforts are being made to 
regulate the practices of private, fee-charging agencies. In New 
York, which has three times as many private employment agencies as 
any other state in America, this question recently came before a 
special committee of the legislature appointed to investigate the 
exploitation of immigrants. A report was submitted to this com- 
mittee by the secretary of this Association setting forth abuses prac- 
ticed by private agencies and recommending the adoption of measures 
to reorganize and strengthen the state’s system of licensing and in- 
specting. In its final official report the committee urges that all pri- 
vate employment agencies be licensed and brought under state super- 
vision. Seven other states in 1923 improved their measures to 
regulate private agencies. Moreover, state public employment ser- 
vices were established in Nevada and in Porto Rico, and two states— 
‘Nest Virginia and Arkansas—extended the authority of the commis- 
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sioner of labor to cooperate with municipal and federal services in 
establishing public agencies. 

Much remains to be done to improve the collection and report- 
ing of employment statistics in the United States. A committee 
on government labor statistics of the American Statistical Associa- 
tion, following two years’ work and a joint meeting at Chicago with 
this Association, has just presented a report setting forth a plan 
for coordinating the collection of periodic employment statistics by 
governmental bureaus, by which duplication and overlapping may be 
avoided and comprehensive data, both local and national, supplied. 

Along with efforts of certain employers to have immigration 
restriction made less severe so as to permit an increased number of 
laborers to enter the United States, the question has been raised 
whether an influx of labor from abroad should be unduly stimulated 
in times of prosperity without first planning for regular employment. 
The immigration law will expire June 30, 1924. Administration offi- 
cials interested in immigration, no less than representatives of the 
labor movement in America, favor the strengthening of present re- 
strictions but with modifications to provide for selection in the 
country of departure, so as to avoid confusion and disappointment 
at Ellis Island and other ports of entry. The new immigration bill 
has already passed Congress. It places still further restrictions upon 
immigration. Instead of allowing the entrance each year of na- 
tional quotas based upon 3 per cent of the Census of 1910 it cuts 
down the yearly quotas to 2 per cent of the 1890 census—which 
means a two-edged reduction, both in the percentage and in the popu- 
lation figures upon which the quotas are based. Such restriction, 
whether or not desirable from all points of view, will doubtless have 
some influence in the direction of stabilizing domestic employment. 


Unemployment prevention has become increasingly the subject of 
public debates in schools, colleges and debating societies. There are 
constant demands upon this Association for information and litera- 
ture to aid those participating in such contests. One state university, 
Wisconsin, has issued for wide distribution a debaters’ hand book on 
the subject as a part of its extension work. It may be noted here too 
that unemployment insurance and prevention is receiving increased 
attention in courses of instruction in the leading universities, and 
in the New School for Social Research a special course on unemploy- 
ment insurance is being given under the direction of Dr. Leo Wolman 
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one of America’s foremost authorities, and member of the executive 
committee of the American Association for Labor Legislation. 

During the past year many conferences and meetings have been 
held in America at which measures for combating unemployment were 
discussed. Among these may be mentioned, in addition to the Wash- 
ington meeting of the American Association for Labor Legislation 
with two sessions devoted to stabilizing employment, the annual meet- 
ing of the American Federation of Labor; the All-Philadelphia Con- 
ference on Social Work at which the secretary of our Association 
discussed the need of adopting a constructive program against unem- 
ployment, and the National Consumers’ League which adopted a 
resolution strongly favoring unemployment insurance legislation as 
embodied in the Wisconsin bill. There were meetings in 1923 of 
the Association of Governmental Labor Officals of the United States 
and Canada and the International Association of Public Employment 
Services. Both of these organizations are meeting again jointly in 
Chicago, May 19-23, 1924, with a view to.merging into a single body 
so as to avoid duplication of work, and to discuss immediate issues 
including federal-state cooperation in labor placement, rehabilitation 
and employment of the handicapped, public unemployment service in 
relation to labor unions and public employment service in cycles of 
unemployment. 

This year’s Conference on Social Work in the United States and 
Canada, which with its thousands of delegates has no counterpart in 
most countries, will meet at Toronto in the summer of 1924. Com- 
parative problems and proposed and existing remedies in the two 
countries will be discussed at a special session devoted to unemploy- 
ment, the leading speakers being Prof. Gilbert E. Jackson for Canada 
and the secretary of this Association for the United States. 

For the forthcoming annual meeting of our Association provision 
is made to discuss jointly with the American Economic Association 
the topic “Monetary and Industrial Stabilization—How far can we 
go through stabilization of currency and banking operation to stabilize 
industry and employment?” and to discuss jointly with the American 
Statistical Association the topic “Population and the Labor Supply.” 

The Association’s continuous efforts in combating unemployment 
are reflected in our substantial scientific quarterly publication, the 
AMERICAN Lasor LEGISLATION Review. In the June, 1924, num- 
ber the subject of stabilizing employment is the principal feature, 
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including special articles on Laboratories of Unemployment Insur- 
ance by Ernest G. Draper ; Unemployment Insurance in the Chicago 
Clothing Industry by Earl Dean Howard; Guaranteed Employment 
in the Cleveland Garment Industry by Fred C. Butler; Reducing 
Unemployment and Improving Industrial Relations by William J. 
Mack; Administrative Practices in Unemployment Insurance by 
Ethel Barbara Dietrich; Stabilized Employment in a Garment Fac- 
tory by Jean Flexner; A Federal Public Works Policy by William S. 
Kenyon and Public Works to Stabilize Employment by Otto T. 
Mallery. 

Additional special articles that have appeared in our RevIEW 
since June, 1923, include Stabilizing Employment; Official Findings 
(Conclusions of Business Cycle Committee of President’s Unemploy- 
ment Conference) by Frederick W. MacKenzie; Unemployment In- 
surance in the Clothing Industry ; A Manufacturer Guarantees Steady 
Employment; A Survey of Employment Statistics; Social Cost of 
Irregular Employment in Coal Mining by Horace B. Drury; Em- 
ployers and Labor Sign Contract for Unemployment Insurance; 
Putting the Burden of Unemployment on Industry; Immediate Pub- 
lic Works Program; Stabilizing the Building Industry; Evil Effects 
of Unemployment on Mothers and Children; Ten Years of Unem- 
ployment Insurance; Abuses Practiced by Private Employment 
Agencies by Margery Leve Loeb; and Unemployment Prevention 
Insurance, An Aid to Stabilizing Business by Herbert Johnson. 

Several important books have appeared in recent months on Un- 
employment among which may be mentioned Cycles of Unemploy- 
ment in the United States, 1903-1922, by William A. Berridge; The 
Burden of Unemployment by Philip Klein; Employment Hours and 
Earnings in Prosperity and Depression, United States, 1920-1922, by 
Wilfred I. King and The Stabilization of Business edited by Prof. 
Lionel D. Edie and containing contributions by a number of well- 
known authorities. 

Altogether the past twelve months have brought notable develop- 
ments in research, experimentation, and public enlightenment that 
must always precede the legislative enactment of measures of social 
insurance. Following a dozen years of consistent endeavor to this 
end, the American Association is encouraged to find that the trend of 
all outstanding plans to stabilize business is in full accord with the 
principles set forth in our constructive program for the relief and 
prevention of unemployment. 


New York Adopts Seven-Day 
“Waiting Period” 


AY important advance in workmen’s compensation legislation was 
made by the New York legislature when on April 8 it finally 
passed the Moore-Reiburn bill reducing the “waiting period,” imme- 
diately following an injury during which no compensation is paid, 
from fourteen to seven days. 

From the beginning of accident compensation legislation in 
America, the Association for Labor Legislation has urged the adop- 
tion of more uniform legislation and a waiting period of not more 
than seven days. Many states, in their first experiments with work- 
men’s compensation, like New York adopted the fourteen-day wait- 
ing period. But as a result of practical experience most laws had 
been amended until there were thirty-four having a waiting period 
of seven days or less. New York, as prominently mentioned in our 
December REVIEW, was a conspicuous offender by neglecting to do 
away with her long waiting period of two weeks. 

The seven-day bill, as proposed by the Association and strongly 
supported by labor, by progressive employers and by many civic and 
social service organizations, was, as a result of advance educational 
work, definitely favored this year by both Democratic and Republi- 
can organizations. It was placed, as such legislation should always 
be placed, on a non-partisan basis. Leaders of both parties had come 
to understand that two weeks without compensation in time of acci- 
dent to the breadwinner causes real hardship. 

Under this legislation the number of injured employees paid 
compensation in the state will be increased about 50 per cent; the 
payments will be due one week sooner after the injury; and each 
year in New York the additional compensation paid to the injured 
breadwinners and their dependents on account of this amendment 
will be about $1,500,000. 

Adoption of the seven-day waiting period in New York is a 
victory for constructive legislation in the direction of uniformity 
and adequate standards. What is more, it is a wholesome ex- 
ample to the other states that have not yet done away with 
unreasonably long waiting periods. Six states—Colorado, New 
Jersey, New Mexico, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, and Virginia 
—still remain with a waiting period of ten days. Five states— 
Alabama, Arizona, Delaware, Iowa and Montana—have the 
indefensible fourteen-day waiting period. In all these states 
there is need for the prompt adoption of the seven-day standard. 
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Changes in Workmen’s Compensation 
Laws During 1924 


HIS year’s record of accident compensation legislation, though 
(pees yet complete, shows even now some noteworthy progress. 

Of outstanding importance is the reduction of the non-compen- 
sated “waiting period” in the New York law from fourteen to seven 
days. Other changes in this state include coverage of all state 
employees regardless of the nature of their work, provision for com- 
pensation of the “healing period” in protracted permanent partial 
disability cases, increase of the maximum death benefit allowance 
and of the compensation for loss of a thumb and of an eye. 

Massachusetts, still in session, has to date amended one feature 
of her law, providing that in cases lasting over twenty-eight days 
compensation shall be paid from the day of the injury. 

New Jersey provided double compensation for minors injured 
while illegally employed, included under her act a brief list of speci- 
fied occupational diseases, increased the penalty for non-insured 
employers, and extended the act to cover additional public employees. 

Maryland broadened her act to cover employees earning over 
$2,000 a year, salesmen and salesmanagers, members of the organized 
militia, and all state employees formerly excluded. In addition she 
increased hospital and medical payments. 

Kentucky extended the law’s protection to threshing machine 
operators, and declared ‘compensable disability due to inhalation of 
gas, smoke, or “bad air” in mines. 

Virginia increased burial benefits and the minimum compensation 
allowance, allotted specific compensation for loss of hearing and dis- 
figurement cases, provided for more direct court appeals, increased 
the protection of illegally employed minors, and corrected certain 
administrative defects in her law. 

Iowa, at a special session, recodified and rearranged her law, 
making however few important changes in its actual provisions. 

Several workmen’s compensation bills are still pending in Rhode 
Island, and the Georgia and Louisiana legislatures are about to 


meet. Additional progress may therefore still be expected during 
the present year. 
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Compensation Bill Favorably Reported 
by Congressional Committee 


(Epitor’s Note: For the second time an important committee of Congress has, 
following extended public hearings, approved the Fitzgerald bill to extend the protection 
of accident compensation to private employees within the District of Columbia. The 
following significant report admirably supplements the earlier committee report—like- 
wise reprinted in the AMERICAN Lapor LEGISLATION Review for March, 1922—in the 
light of recent hearings and investigations. The Fitzgerald bill, which fully protects 
both employers and injured employees, is favored by many civic organizations and 
progressive employers and is unanimously endorsed by the wage-earners as the only 
proposal acceptable to them. Prompt passage of the bill is needed, not merely by way 
of “keeping the faith” in a national election year, but more urgently to end a condition 
growing out of indifference and neglect at our national capital that has justly been called 


“a national disgrace.”’) 


WORKMEN’S ACCIDENT COMPENSATION FOR THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The Committee on the District of Columbia of the House of 
Representatives on April 24, 1924, Submitted the Following 


REPORT—NO. 562 
[To Accompany H. R. 487] 


HE Committee on the District of Columbia, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 487) creating the District of Columbia insurance fund for 
the benefit of employees injured and the dependents of employees killed in 
employment, providing for the administration of such fund by the United 
States Employees’ Compensation Commission, and authorizing an appropriation 
therefor, report favorably thereon with the recommendation that the bill do 
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District of Columbia Uniquely Overlooked 


The doctrine that industries shall care for those injured in their employ 
through workmen’s compensation is now so commonly accepted that, in its 
lack of an accident compensation law, the District of Columbia is almost 
unique. The District has the further unenviable distinction of having still in 
force, without modification, the employers’ common-law defenses of “assump- 
tion of risk,” “fellow servant’s fault,” and “contributory negligence.” 


Hazardous Employments in the District 


The area is small and the workers in private employments are comparatively 
few. Nevertheless, evidence has been brought to the attention of the com- 
mittee of loss of life and limb among structural-iron workers, carpenters, 
furniture movers, electrical workers, painters, laundry operatives, and wagon 
drivers—to mention only a few of the more hazardous occupations in the 


District. 
[171] 
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Present Remedies Inadequate 


A report on industrial injuries in the District of Columbia just published 
discloses that under the common-law doctrines now in force “workmen are 
receiving neither medical care nor cash in settlements sufficient adequately 
to recompense them for injuries received in employment.” * 


Of 91 injured workmen requiring medical attention, such care was supplied 
by the employer or insurance company in only 43 per cent of the cases. The 
other 57 per cent either paid their own medical bills or were forced to receive 
charity. This neglect is even more serious than the bare figures indicate. 
The report points out that, whereas “in the minor injury cases the employer 
or insurance company has paid the medical bills, * * * as the extent of the 
injury increases the benevolence and generosity of the employer or insurance 
company decreases.” 


Of 88 accident cases, 59 per cent, including 20 cases of permanent disability 
and 7 fatalities, received no cash compensation, 18 per cent more received less 
than $100 and only 23 per cent received over $100. The highest payment in 
a death case was $4,000. The average settlement received by the widow of a 
workman who was killed was $558. 


As to industrial accidents in which compensation was sought through court 
procedure, the report states that— 


only eight industrial accident cases were brought before the October, 1922, term of 
the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia. One of these suits was discontinued 
because the employer became a bankrupt before the case came to trial. One suit was 
defeated because the defendant had induced the plaintiff to sign a release which he did 
not understand. In four cases the plaintiff lost his suit. In the only two cases in 
which there was a recovery it was by settlement out of court. In all of these cases com- 
pensation would have been payable had a workmen’s compensation law been in effect. 

The small number of industrial accident cases in court does not indicate satisfaction 
with the present system, as one might be misled into assuming, but rather the hopelessness 
of winning a case with the law as it is at present. 


Compensation Law Recommended 


Evidence presented to this committee on previous occasions ‘all points in the 
same direction as that summarized above. Your committee, therefore, deems 
it advisable to establish a workmen’s compensation law for the District of 
Columbia and to include under its protection all occupations except “farm labor- 
ers and domestic servants where not more than three are employed.” 


Scale of Compensation 


The bill submitted herewith provides for those injured and for the widows 
and children of those killed in employment compensation on a scale approxi- 
mately the same as that provided for federal employees. This scale of com- 
pensation has already been approved by Congress and commends itself to your 
committee because it will secure, as nearly as possible, uniformity in the treat- 
ment of all occupational injuries occurring in the District. 


1 Preliminary report of a study conducted und irecti 
Soclolege at the Caen: Sane nder the direction of the Department of 
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Administration 


We recommend the establishment of no new administrative commission. 
The United States Employees’ Compensation Commission, which has had long 
experience in administering workmen’s compensation for approximately 600,000 
employees of the United States and District of Columbia governments, is well 
equipped to administer this compensation act for private employees in the Dis- 
trict, estimated to be about 60,000. 


The United States Employees’ Compensation Commission states, in reply to 
a query by the Senate District committee: 


The commissioners are of the opinion that such an administration is entirely practicable. 


Legislation for Workers—Not for Insurance Companies 


Congress has been flooded with certain propaganda, seemingly based on the 
assumption that workmen’s compensation laws are enacted to make business 
for private insurance companies. We believe that on mature reflection a 
majority of Congress will agree that this is not the case. Rather, in shaping 
workmen’s compensation laws must the welfare of injured workmen be held 
paramount. 

As we conceive it, the problem before us is not only to hold out a promise 
of medical care and two-thirds of wages for injured workmen, but to estab- 
lish a system which will secure it to them without delay, in its entirety, 
without friction, and without fail. 

Two methods have been proposed. Insurance companies demand that they 
be intrusted with the actual administration of medical care and cash benefits 
to the workmen. The workmen, distrusting insurance companies, ask that 
the assessment method—already in successful operation, despite artful propa- 
ganda to the contrary, in Ohio, West Virginia, North Dakota, Nevada, Wyo- 
ming, Porto Rico, Washington, and Oregon—be followed. Under the former 
plan, when a worker was injured, he would have to deal with the professional 
claim adjuster of a powerful insurance company before he could get compen- 
sation. Under the latter method, in force in the states mentioned, an assess- 
ment, or “occupation tax,” proportioned to hazard, is levied on employers 
to create a fund from which compensation benefits are paid to those injured in 
employment. All a workman needs to do is to inform the administrative com- 
mission that he has been injured in employment and the extent of his injuries. 
The commission then pays him the statutory benefits. 

Your committee finds the proposal to turn this trust over to private insur- 
ance companies unacceptable for five reasons: 

(1) Insurance companies countenance, if they do not actually encourage, 
delay. 

(2) As profit-making organizations, they are under strong temptation to 
pay out the least possible as contrasted with the just amount. 

(3) Their overhead expenses consume 40 cents out of every dollar paid by 
the employer. 

(4) Their participation results in friction quite as bitter as the old common- 
law system; and 

(5) Insurance companies can not give absolute security. 
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Underpayment of Injured Workers 


Representatives of the Central Labor Union of the District of Columbia 
testified to the committee that— 


professional insurance “claim adjusters” can beat down the claim of an injured work- 
man by taking advantage of his ignorance of his exact rights under the law or his fear 
of losing his job. The professional adjuster may also take advantage, on the one band, 
of the workman’s need for immediate cash when disabled and, on the other hand, of his 


fear of the delay and expense of litigation. 


That commercial carriers do beat down claims was proven by the Connor 
investigation in New York. There, despite the efforts of an industrial commis- 
sion—considered one of the most competent in the United States—investiga- 
tion disclosed that commercial carriers in that State had been guilty of under- 
payments estimated to total $5,700,000. 

Some practices of professional claim adjusters here in the District which 

. Z : Fi 3 
are of interest in this connection are recorded in the report referred to above. 
A laundry operative had her hand caught in a press. : 

Sbe was given to understand that it was only a slight injury, and consequently when 
the adjuster offered her $75 she signed the release. Since then she has discovered that 
she will never be able to use her right band again. 

In one case a father was forced to fight the claim of his son who was injured in his 
employ. Any assistance given to the son in claiming conmpensation from the insurance 
company would bave been construed as collusion and voided the father’s insurance policy. 

There is some evidence to show that insurance companies make it their practice to 
offer $25 to get rid of acclaim. If suit is seriously threatened, they raise the offer to about 
$300, regardless of the nature of the injury. The $300, it is stated, is based on what it 
would cost to defend a suit. 

The practices of insurance company claim adjusters, where noticed, were not such as 
to give confidence that their participation in administering workmen’s compensation would 
further harmonious industrial relations. Their policy seenved rather to be to pay out 
the least possible amount, regardless of circumstances. The resultant distrust of insur- 
ance adjusters voiced by numerous workmen would indicate that if industrial harmony 
and relief from litigation are a consideration, Congress in enacting a workmen’s com- 
pensation law should not permit any third party such as the professional insurance 
adjuster to stand between an ennployer and his workmen. 


It seems to the committee too much to expect that the point of view of pro- 
fessional claim adjusters, representing powerful private organizations that 
have everything to gain by paying out the least possible benefits, will be as 
impartial as that of a semijudicial commission having no selfish interest in the 
funds being administered. 

Furthermore, it was testified that in the state of Illinois alone, the United 
Mine Workers were obliged to spend $200,000 last year to fight skilled insur- 
ance adjusters and to secure for its members the compensation! benefits to 
which they were entitled. In New York the Building Trades’ Council and the 
Women’s Trade Union League also have found it necessary to maintain similar 
services at considerable expense. If it is agreed that workers in their unions 
should not be put to such expense to obtain their just compensation, what may 
we say of the unorganized worker, who has not the benefit of such services 
and who single-handed and weakened by his injuries must cope with a pro- 
fessional adjuster experienced in combatting thousands of claims. 

It is argued that the commission could protect workers against unfair claim 
adjusters. Testimony given to the committee indicates, however, that in some 


2 Op. cit. 
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states over 90 per cent of the claims are settled by “agreement,” the “agree- 
ment” is filed for the commission’s perfunctory approval and the individuals 
concerned never come before the commission. To prevent underpayments under 
the guise of such “agreements” would be impossible without an enormously 
expensive check-up system. Furthermore, we question the wisdom of promis- 
ing benefits, along with an administrative system which, in the words of one 
workingman would “force an injured man in time of his greatest need to fight 
for justice against powerful companies financially interested in beating down 
his claim.” 
Discrimination Against ex-Service Men 


So keen is the competition among private profit-making insurance companies 
that, according to testimony before the committee, they tend to discourage 
re-employment of partially disabled men as extra-hazardous risks, thus hinder- 
ing rehabilitation. Under the assessment plan there is no motive for such 

_ discrimination and, indeed, it is expressly guarded against in the accompanying 
bill. (Sec, 7.) The difference in practice between private insurance companies 
and state funds in this regard is illustrated by the following announcement :* 


Officials of veterans’ organizations are delighted with the ruling of the New York 
State Department of Labor that the state insurance fund does not consider slightly 
disabled soldiers extra-bazardous risks and that the state will assist these men to obtain 
employment. 

The private insurance companies, 


Governor Smith said, in explaining the decision, 


have been discriminating against World War veterans with slight disabilities, refusing to 
employ them on the grounds that the workmen’s compensation act places them in the 
class of extra-hazardous risks. This is not the case, and I hope that this ruling will 
result in fairer treatmment for the heroes of a few years ago. 


Cost of Private Insurance Excessive 


Insurance companies admit that they can not do this business without using, 
for overhead expense, on the average, 40 per cent of what they charge em- 
ployers. That even this is a close shave is indicated by the following, taken 
from the National Underwriter,’ under caption “New compensation rates being 
sent out”: 

Account is taken of the fact that the companies have not been able to hold their 
expenses in the loading that was allowed heretofore. Many companies held out for an 
expense loading of 42 per cent. x * * However, a compromise was made on 40 per 
cent. The expense element is now divided as follows: 


Per cent. 
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In contrast to this, states which have adopted the assessment method have 
been able to collect assessments from employers and pay out benefits for an 


3 New York Evening World, January 21, 1924. 
4January 10. 1924. 
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overhead administrative expense amounting on the average to only 4 per cent 
of the total assessments levied on employers. As a result of this saving in 
overhead expense, while most states make their assessments in the first instance 
equal to the premiums of private insurance companies, nevertheless they are 
able ultimately to return a considerable portion of the assessment to employers 
in the form of a dividend. 

Insurance companies try to excuse the wide discrepancy between 40 per 
cent and 4 per cent*® for overhead expense on the ground that they pay taxes 
and render certain services. As will be seen by the above table, taxes account 
for but 2%4 per cent of the difference, while inspection service accounts for 
but another 214 per cent. It is to be noted here that whereas under an 
elective act “acquisition cost” may possibly represent a service, a compulsory 
compensation law amounts to an occupation tax levied on employers, so that 
there can be no service represented by “acquisition.” 

If insurance companies are permitted to administer workmen’s compensa- 
tion benefits at an overhead expense ten times as great as the assessment 
method necessitates, it can only be done in one of two ways—either the 
employers must be charged more or the injured workers must be paid less. 
Neither of these alternatives commends itself to your committee. 


Those to Be Benefited Request Exclusion of Insurance Adjusters 


One of the benefits sought from workmen’s compensation is greater harmony 
in industrial relations. Testimony before the committee showed conclusively 
that the commercial insurance adjuster—who was likened to the erstwhile 
“ambulance chasing lawyer”—is universally viewed with suspicion by injured 
workmen. To turn over to private companies the administration of compensa- 
tion benefits would, therefore, preserve an industrial friction characteristic of 
the old common-law system which we seek to abolish. 

The following letter recently received by your committee is typical of the 
attitude of workmen whom this legislation is designed to benefit and whose 
fears in this particular should therefore have weight: 


Loca, Union No. 118, BAKERY AND CONFECTIONERY WORKERS’ 
INTERNATIONAL UNION oF AMERICA, 
Washington, D. C., February 28, 1924. 


Honoraste Sir: The Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ Union of the District of 
Columbia indorses the Fitzgerald-Jones workmen’s accident compensation bill (H. R. 
487; S. 488). We are eager for its enactment because workers in our trade meet with 
frequent accidents and find it impossible to recover adequate compensation under the 
common law. 

We understand that efforts are being made to substitute the Underhill bill for the 
Fitzgerald-Jones bill, so as to permit private insurance companies to profit by this new 
legislation. We emphatically protest that such a change would be harmful to the work- 
ers this bill is intended to benefit. 

The injured worker knows to his sorrow that insurance companies always pay the 
smallest possible amount for which they can cajole or coerce him into signing a release. 
We do not believe that a compensation law should force an injured man in time of his 


greatest need to fight for justice against powerful companies financially interested in beat- 
ing down his claim. : 


‘Hearing before the Committee on the District of Columbia, Unit 
on H. R. 10034, Feb. 13, 1923, page 15. SL 
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One of our members, Edward Nash, lost his finger in a dough-mixing nmchine. 
Although he was incapacitated five weeks and had heavy medical expenses, the insurance 
company offered himy just $25. He protested it was inadequate. Then when he went 
back to the bakery, which had previously promised to take him back, he tells us that they 
informed him that the insurance company wouldn’t let them take hinm back until he settled. 

Another of our members, Joe Jeffries, had his arm crushed in a dough-rolling nrachine, 
so that it had to be amputated. He had tremendous medical bills and is crippled for 
life, yet the insurance company wouldn’t pay him more than $100. 

Still anotber baker, John Grasser, lost both hands, one in a dough-roller and the other 
in a dough-molding machine. Well, he never received a cent for either hand. He is 
now in the insane asylum. 

If you let the insurance companies administer the workmen’s compensation law we 
don’t believe their attitude will change from their past practices. We therefore urge 
you to support the Fitzgerald-Jones bill, and to oppose the Underhill bill which would let 
private insurance companies profit by our misfortunes. 


Very respectfully yours, 
CuHartes A, KAMM, 
Recording Secretary. 


The American Federation of Labor, which was represented at our hearings 
by Mr. Samuel Gompers, has repeatedly gone on record as favoring the 
assessment method of raising funds to pay workmen’s compensation benefits, 
-at its 1923 convention, reaffirming the belief that “the solution for this serious 
phase of the general question * * * is the rigid exclusion from the field 
of the private insurance companies.” 


Injured Workers Lose by Insurance Failures 


Under a compensation law benefits for permanent disability and death 
extend over a long period of years. It is therefore of the highest importance 
that the beneficiaries be given absolute security. “Thus far no injured work- 
man has lost one cent of compensation because of the insolvency of state 
funds” in states following the assessment method. 


On the other hand, there have been several disastrous failures of private stock com- 
panies. 

The failure of such companies as the Guardian Casualty & Guarantee Co. of Utah; 
the Casualty Co. of Amverica, and the Commonwealth Bonding & Insurance Co. of 
Texas resulted in thousands of dollars of unpaid compensation claims. In those states 
in which the law held both the employer and insurer individually liable these losses had to 
be met by the employers. In other states, in which employers are relieved of further 
liability when insured, the injured claimants were the sufferers. The legislature of 
California appropriated between $60,000 and $70,000 of public money to pay in full the 
larger claims of injured employees because of the bankruptcy of the Commonwealth 
Bonding & Insurance Co. of Texas. Many smaller claims have not yet been taken 
care of.® 


Current insurance journals carry forebodings such as “Figures of the ma- 
jority of offices show the utter inadequacy of reserves.”* Only March 1 a 
letter went to all casualty companies in New York from Superintendent Stod- 
dard, of the New York insurance department, beginning : 


Recognizing the general inadequacy of the reserves for workmen’s compensation 


losses * * * and in anticipation of results of an unfavorable nature during the 


present year * ct Riad 


6 Monthly Labor Review of the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, December, 1920, 
p. 153. 
™ National Underwriter, February 28, 1924. 
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Superintendent Stoddard continues to state his belief that the reserve situ- 
ation is “quite serious” and “unless the companies make a determined effort” 
there may be “financial difficulties.” Surely, it may be agreed that payments 
to the widows of injured workmen should not be jeopardized by the failure 
of insurance companies to estimate properly their future obligations. 


Problem of the Uninsured Employer 


Despite penalties for failure to insure and solicitation of insurance agents, 
experience has shown that where insurance is compulsory in competing com- 
panies a considerable number of employers fail to insure. In New York the 
industrial commissioner estimates that 15,000 employees have failed to insure, 
while in Pennsylvania it was announced by the compensation commissioner that 
80,000 employers were without insurance. 


It is usually the least responsible employer who thus “takes a chance” and, 
in event of an accident, the injured employee who secures a verdict~-against 
such an employer frequently finds himself unable to collect. In a case related 
to the committee the widow and three children of a workman who was killed 
were unable to collect a verdict of $3,300 against an uninsured employer 
because he “had no assets.” Through charity the community has already been 
burdened to the extent of $3,000 for this family, while the employer continues 
business under his wife’s name. 


Under the assessment method any workman injured in the course of employ- 
ment is entitled to compensation, regardless of whether his employer has paid 
his assessment. It is up to the commission to collect. Thus no worker will be 
forced to suffer by his employer’s negligence. 


Competitive Insurance Does not Protect Workmen 


Bearing in mind that it is the workman’s right to full compensation which 
must be protected, a system of competitive insurance fails to meet the issue. 


Under a competitive system it would not be the workman who chose the 
method of insurance. He would be obliged to accept the coverage of whatever 
insurance carrier his employer chose for him. He would have no way to 
exercise that preference for the state fund which has been unanimously 
expressed before the committee by all representatives of labor. On the con- 
trary he would have to deal with whatsoever professional claim adjuster hap- 
pened to represent the insurance carrier chosen by his employer. And finally, 
as a result not of his own choice but his employer’s, he might lose his com- 
pensation through bankruptcy of a private carrier. 


Compensation Funds Raised by Assessment 


Your committee concludes that the only method which will give injured 
workers absolute assurance that they will receive the benefits which we pro- 
pose to establish, with minimum delay, in their entirety, without friction and 
without fail, is to levy an assessment proportioned to hazard on all employers 
affected. From the funds so collected the United States Employees’ Compen- 
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sation Commission, acting in a semijudicial capacity, will pay out the sched- 
uled benefits to injured workmen presenting proper claims. 


Reinsurance Against Catastrophe Hazards 


It has been asked if the funds raised by assessment in so limited an area as 
the District of Columbia might not be wiped out by a catastrophe such as the 
Knickerbocker disaster. It will be observed, however, that section 12 provides 
that the funds collected for this purpose may be reinsured against catastrophe 
hazards. 

Rehabilitation 


The bill provides for cooperation with the proper authorities to further the 
rehabilitation of those disabled. (Sec. 4.) 


Safety and Accident Prevention 


The bill contains provision for inspection of machinery and establishment 
of safety regulations. In states where safety orders are issued both by pri- 
vate insurance companies and state authorities much confusion and annoyance 
to employers results. Unification of this important work in the hands of the 
commission, which also supervises accident compensation, gives a practical 
check on the effectiveness of safety orders. Such unification is a necessary 
foundation upon which to build progress in industrial safety and accident 
prevention. (Sec. 4.) 


No Government Expenditure Required 


This bill establishes no new commission. Furthermore, it provides that the 
assessments collected from employers shall be sufficient to cover whatever 
expenses of the United States Employee’s Compensation Commission may be 
“properly chargeable to the administration Gt this act. | (sec-a7) 

The $50,000 appropriation which is authorized is to be returned to the 
United States Treasury as soon as a sufficient surplus has been accumulated. 
(Sec. 24.) 

Assessment Method Constitutional 


The assessment method of raising funds to provide workmen’s compensation 
benefits has been held constitutional in Mountain Timber Co. v. Washington 
(243 U, S. 219). In this case the United States Supreme Court gave its 
opinion that the assessments which employers are required to pay are in the 
nature of an “occupation tax” levied against industry to provide payments to 
those disabled in employment.2 In other words, the government acts merely 
as a collecting and disbursing agency. To turn this task of collecting em- 
ployers’ obligatory contributions over to an agency conducted for profit would 
hark back to the days when taxes were farmed out for private gain. 


8 We are clearly of the opinion that a state, in the exercise of its power to pass such 
legislation as reasonably is deemved necessary to promote the health, safety, and general 
welfare of its people, may regulate the carrying on of, industrial occupations that fre- 
quently and inevitably produce personal injuries and disability with consequent loss of 
earning power, and may require that these human losses sball be charged against the 
industry, either directly or by publicl administering the compensation and distributing 
the cost among the industries cdected. by means of a reasonable system of occupation 
taxes. (Mountain Timber Co. v. Washington, 243 U. S. 219.) 


Why Have Industrial Accidents 
Increased? 


D URING the past dozen years, while the principle of accident 
compensation was being established in the United States, there 
has appeared to be substantial basis for the general optimism con- 
cerning progress in accident prevention. But now from all parts 
of the country come reports indicating that for the last fiscal year, 
wherever fairly complete accident statistics are available, there has 
been a startling increase in accidents. Why? 


Impressed with the importance of this question, the American 
Association for Labor Legislation recently made inquiries from 
those in a position to speak with authority. Answers received 
from more than one-half the compensation states, representing 
all sections of the country, show, in brief, that the increase in 
industrial accidents ranged from 6 to 53 per cent, with an 
average for all those reporting of 29 per cent; that more than 
half of these states showed an increase of over 25 per cent and 
nearly a quarter of them of more than 40 per cent. 


Various explanations have been offered. Several commissioners 
attributed the increase to the rise in industrial activity between 1922 
and 1923. Others pointed out that their compensation laws were 
comparatively new and that more employers were seeking coverage 
from year to year, thus increasing the number of accurate accident 
reports. One or two cited the more rigid enforcement of reporting 
laws. In one case, the railroad strike and the consequent employment 
of many inexperienced shopmen was offered in partial explanation. 


The National Safety Council, an organization which for many 
years has been actively engaged in promoting plant safety work, 


*California 13.3 per cent; Georgia 19.1 per cent; Illinois 17.9 per cent; 
Indiana 42.1 per cent; Kansas 32.6 per cent; Kentucky 28.9 per cent; Mary- 
land 22.5 per cent; Massachusetts 26.9 per cent; Minnesota 21.1 per cent . 
Montana 52.2 per cent; Nebraska 16.1 per cent; New Jersey 46.5 per cent; 
New York 13.4 per cent; North Dakota 39 per cent; Ohio 38.1 per cent; 
Oregon, 38.2 per cent; Pennsylvania 37 per cent; Rhode Island 26.7 per cent; 
South Dakota 5.8 per cent; Utah 53.1 per cent; Washington 20.4 per cent; 
Wisconsin 27.4 per cent. Figures for California, North Dakota and Ohio 
are based on claims, those for New York on awards, and the others on re- 


ported accidents. In New York the years of 1920 and 1923 were compared— 
the only available date. 
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speaking of the 1923 accident record in an article in the National 
Safety News of April, 1924, says: 


Among reasons advanced in explanation is the increased industrial activity 
during 1923 which meant a greater number of new employees and a conse- 
quent increased exposure to industrial hazards. Another explanation is that 
emphasis placed on production needs partially eclipsed the even greater need 
for accident prevention work. From the experience of several companies 
whose past safety records have been good it is evident that safety work has 
not kept pace with increased exposure and hazards. There has been a 
let down in safety interest on the part of both employer and employee which 
becomes more apparent through the stimulated interest in reporting of acci- 
dents and the keeping of better accident records. 


Though undoubtedly the ordinary causes of accident increase were 
to some extent responsible, they do not entirely account for the very 
great difference. Growing industrial activity, on which so much 
stress is laid, is perhaps given undue weight since, with but two 
exceptions (Massachusetts and Maryland), the available 1923 state 
accident figures represent an increase not only over those of 1922, 
but also over those of 1920, the recent peak year of prosperity. In- 
creased coverage under the newer workmen’s compensation laws is 
probably also over-emphasized. Where figures are available show- 
ing the number of employers or total payrolls covered in these states, 
the increase is far from proportionate to the rise in accident figures. 
Such explanations should be given due weight, but they do not consti- 
tute an entirely convincing answer. 


Can it be that following the war period there has been a 
waning sense of responsibility among employers for the main- 
tenance of well-organized and continuously operated safety 
work? Did the war itself, as some have suggested, knock the 
slogan “Safety First” into a cocked hat? If a generation of 
vigorous young workers no longer respond to an ancient slogan, 
what effective new devices are offered to stimulate their interest 
and co-operation? What new economic incentives are to be 
offered employers in order to restore to the factories, mines and 
workshops of the nation an atmosphere favorable to the preven- 
tion of needless occupational injuries? 
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—United Mine Workers’ Journal 
AN OLD FABLE RE-TOLD 


Steel Prospers Under Eight-Hour Day 


Judge Gary's long resistance to public demand for an eight-hour day in the United 
States Steel Corporation, on the plea that it would hurt the prosperity of the industry, 
already appears to have been ill-founded. The change to the eight-hour day was 
inaugurated in August, 1923. The report of the Steel Corporation for 1923 shows 
an increase of surplus net income of $62,241,340. This, despite the fact that Judge 
Gary told the stockholders at their annual meeting, April 22, that the change to eight 
hours costs the company about $35,000,000 a year and adds 10 per cent to the cost 
of making steel. However, at a conference with President Coolidge at the White 
House, January 22, Judge Gary said the industry hoped to offset this increase through 
plant improvements and increased efficiency. 


[182] 


The Eight-hour Day in the United States’ 


ane in the adoption of the eight-hour day in America has 
been largely a development of the past dozen years. In 1909 
only 7.9 per cent of the workers covered by the Census of Manu- 
factures in the United States worked in plants operating eight hours 
a day. In 1914, 11.8 per cent work in eight-hour establishments, in 
1919, 48.6 per cent, and in 1921, 51.5 per cent. There is abundant 
evidence that there has been progressive adoption of the shorter work- 
day during the past three years—notably the action of a year ago 
when public opinion forced the largest single employer, together with 
many others, in the steel industry to fall into line for the eight-hour 
day. 
Progress of Eight-Hour Movement 


Public employees generally enjoy an eight-hour day. Also the 
federal government and many states and municipalities require eight 
hours on all work undertaken directly by the government or indirectly 
through contractors. The Adamson Act; a federal law enacted dur- 
ing the war, established an eight-hour day as a basis for pay of all 
interstate railroad employees. 

In industry, however, eight-hour legislation thus far applies par- 
ticularly to women and children. In thirty-five jurisdictions there 
are laws limiting the employment of minors to eight hours or less. 
Eight states limit by law the working hours of women to eight a day 
and six additional jurisdictions prescribe a basic eight-hour day or a 
forty-eight-hour week. Men have not fared as well in legislation, 
partly perhaps because of real or assumed constitutional limitations. 
Yet thirteen states have eight-hour laws for men in mines, quarries 
and tunnels, and a number of states have special eight-hour laws 
applying to certain other specified employments. In several states 
where work in caissons is common the hours of compressed-air work- 
ers are strictly regulated according to the amount of pressure under 
which they work. 

Legislation, however, is responsible for only a small part of the 
increase in the number of workers having an eight-hour work-day. 


1 Abstract of Report on Its Social Effects Made by the American Associa- 
tion for Labor Legislation to the International Association for Labor Legis- 
lation, May 1, 1924. 
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A far more effective factor is that of industrial relations. The United 
State Bureau of Labor Statistics in a recent report? states: 


While the eight-hour day has made rapid gains generally in the United 
States, it is found to a far greater extent among organized workers. With 
but few exceptions, the members of the organized trades have been suc- 
cessful in establishing the eight-hour day and to a large extent the forty-four- 
hour week with a Saturday half holiday. 

The United States Bureau of Labor Statistics recently made a survey of 
the union scale of wages and hours of labor of over 860,000 members of the 
organized trades and occupations in sixty-six of the principal cities of the 
United States as of May, 1923. Of the total number of members covered, 
89 per cent had written or oral agreements providing for an eight-hour day, 
and 68 per cent worked forty-four hours or less per week. The remaining 
11 per cent varied between a week of “over forty-eight and under fifty-four 
hours” and one of “over sixty hours,” and was largely made up from the 
chauffeurs and teamsters and drivers’ unions. 


There are employers who have taken steps of their own volition, 
irrespective of trade union demands or legal requirements, in the 
direction of the shorter work-day. This is the case among mercantile 
establishments in the state of New York—enterprises in which there 
are no trade union organizations. It was found by the New York 
State Department of Labor in February, 1923, that 84.1 per cent of 
the 25,289 women covered by a survey of these establishments had 
been given a shorter working week than the maximum of fifty-four 
hours allowed by the state law. 

Aside from trade agreements, voluntary action or legislative com- 
pulsion, the force of public opinion—when aroused and focused 
upon an individual offender—is a powerful stimulus to the adoption 
of the eight-hour day. This was proved most strikingly in 1923 
when the chief stronghold of the twelve-hour day and the seven-day 
week, the United States steel industry surrendered. For thirty 
years efforts had been made to abolish the twelve-hour day in the 
steel industry. A number of “independent” steel companies had 
yielded to public demands for the shorter work-day, as well as to the 
dictates of “good business,” and their experience with the eight-hour 
shift had proved successful. But it was not the testimony of the 
“independents” that moved the great Steel Corporation to announce 


* The Forty-Eight-Hour Week in Industry, Monthly Lab 7 i 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics, December, 1923, > 81. oe 
See Steel Abandons the Twelve-Hour Day by Frederick W. MacKenzie, 
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its progressive adoption of the eight-hour day in August, 1923. This 
action, as the head of the corporation publicly stated, was taken in 
deference to “public sentiment, however created.” Statements by 
Steel Corporation companies as of January 1, 1924, indicated that 
the change to the eight-hour shift was nearly completed, and financial 
reports of the Corporation covering the period since its adoption of 
the eight-hour day show remarkable prosperity. 


Benefits of Shortened Working Hours 


While no comprehensive study of the social benefits of the eight- 
hour day in the light of recent experience has been made in America, 
nevertheless all competent evicence indicates that the shorter work- 
day is beneficial both industrially and socially—confirming the con- 
clusions reached from experience abroad. 


I. GENERAL STATEMENTS: 


The report of the Committee on Work Performance in Continu- 
ous Industries of the Federated American Engineering Societies, after 
an extensive investigation, concludes that: 


In a number of plants where the change has been made with success the 
management reports these results: better physical and mental condition of 
workmen; improvement in class of workmen, less shirking, tardiness, absen- 
teeism and labor turnover, improved spirit and cooperation of workmen; 
more exact adherence to instructions as to working methods; more uniform 
methods with consequent attainments of standards, etc., better quality of 
product, increased output per man per hour, less material used, wastes 
eliminated, longer life of equipment and less need of repairs, greater prestige 
with the public. 


Henry Ford,® one of the biggest and most successful manufactur- 
ers in the United States, makes the following observation : 

My experience, and also my reason, teaches me that very few emergencies 
ever exist in a manufacturing business justifying the practice of exceeding 
eight working hours per day. * * * For the good of the men—for the 
good of the employer, and for the general results, I would admonish those 
interested to adhere to the straight eight-hour day. 


Numerous other statements as to the salutary effects of the eight- 
hour day have recently been made by important employers who have 
adopted it. 


4“The Twelve Hour Shift in Industry,” p. 2 
5 Statement received by the War Labor Board, Heros 30, 1918. 
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II. Errect oN EMPLOYEES: 

An official investigation made in Illinois in 1919,° covering 4,711 
women, disclosed that less than one-fifth of those working under 
forty-three hours weekly complained about their work whereas over 
one-half of those working more than fifty-five hours had complained— 
the complaints including “tired,” “feet sore,” “backache,” “eyes 
tired,” “nervous,” “too tired for recreation.” A number of employees 
said that they “stalled during the last hour of the day.” 

This survey also showed that a number of physicians of long 
experience in industrial work agreed that “there is a definite effect 
of long hours on health and a beneficial effect has been observed 
where hours have been shortened.” 

Records kept by the Cigar Makers’ International Union show 
that since the adoption of the eight-hour day in 1888 there has been 
an increase of eighteen years in the average length of life of the 
members. Much of this increase is attributed to the shorter work- 
day. 

A highly competent observer, John A. Fitch, has made this 
report :7 

I visited Sharon [a steel manufacturing community where the eight-hour 
day had been adopted] and made careful inquiry as to the effect of the eight- 
hour day. The general opinion seemed to be, and it was verified by my own 


observation, that the eight-hour day had made for better morals and higher 
intelligence on the part of the workingman. 


The report of the Federated Engineers, referred to above,§ holds 
that— 

The evidence is conclusive that the extra leisure time of the men under 
the shorter work-day is used to good advantage. It is spent in gardening, 
truck farming, and in doing odd jobs which otherwise would have to be paid 


for or would not be done at all. 

Increasing provisions in the United States for public recreation 
and education, with accompanying social advantages to the wage- 
earners, were pointed out in the notable brief prepared for upholding 
the eight-hour law in Oregon “City governments are now more 


* Hours and Health of Women. Report by the Illinois Industrial Survey, 
a special commission appointed by the governor on authority of the legisla- 


ture. 
*“The Steel Workers,” Pittsburgh Survey, p. 180. 
*Op. cit., p. 14. 
® The Case for the Shorter Work-Day. Brief prepared by Felix Frank- 
furter with the assistance of Josephine Goldmark, in the case of Bunting v. 
Oregon. Supreme (Court of the United States, October term, 1915, 
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and more assuming as a municipal function the maintenance of 
neighborhood centers for adults * * * besides regular night 
schools and public evening lectures within the school system, the 
extension classes of state and privately endowed universities are 
growing rapidly.” And, the brief remarks, “Obviously, all these 
activities require not only that the workers shall have some leisure 
after working hours, but also that their minds shall be fresh enough 
to respond to the opportunities offered.” 


III. Errect on EMPLOYERS: 


a. On Output. More definite data have probably been observed 
on this point than on any other, practically all of which—including 
the Engineers’ report quoted above, the Illinois Industrial Survey, 
and a detailed study made during the war for the United States 
Public Health Service by Josephine Goldmark!°—corroborate Euro- 
pean experience to the effect that the eight-hour day does not, in 
most cases, reduce production, and that it makes for a more stable 
output. 


The Ford Motor Company,1! for instance, operated on a ten-hour 
day in 1913, and at that time turned out 16,000 automobiles in a 
month with a working force of 16,000 men. In the corresponding 
month of the year 1914, operating on an eight-hour day, 26,000 cars 
_ were turned out with a working force of 15,800 men. 


A study made by the Women’s Bureau of the federal Department 
of Labor in 192112 shows that of fourteen manufacturing plants in 
New Jersey, where the hours of work had been reduced by from 
two to eight a week, the management of two plants reported an in- 
creased production under reduced hours, nine reported a maintained 
production under reduced hours and only three a decreased produc- 
tion. 


An American company!% employing about 4,000 hands, both men 
and women, in the manufacture of shoes, reduced its hours in De- 


- Comparison of an Eight-Hour Plant and a Ten-Hour Plant. Public 
Health Bulletin No. 106. 

4 Statement by Representative Robert P. Bass before committee of New 
Hampshire house of representatives, February, 1923. 

2 Some effects of Legislation Limiting Hours of Work for Women. Bulle- 
tin of the Women’s Bureau, No. 15. 

#2The Human Machine. Frederick S. Lee. p. 33. 
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cember, 1916, from fifty-five a week to fifty-two with the result that 
the production unit per day per employee increased quickly from 8.91 
to 9.02: 

b. On Frequency of Accidents: Miss Goldmark’s study for the 
Public Health Service states that “the importance of fatigue as a 
causation of accidents is emphasized by the fact that higher accident 
risk accompanies the deeper decline of working capacity at the ten- 
hour plant as compared with the eight-hour plant.” The study fur- 
ther indicates that there was a close parallelism between the frequency 
of accidents and the number of new employees engaged. If a shorter 
work-day tends to reduce labor turnover, it would thus, by reducing 
the number of new employees, be an influence in lessening the num- 
ber of accidents. Industrial physicians questioned in the Illinois 
Survey also agreed that long hours tend to increase the number of 
industrial accidents. 


c. On Industrial Relations and Labor Turnover: The feder- 
ated engineers’ report concludes that the shorter work-day tends to 
reduce labor turnover. 

Similar testimony comes from the Colorado Fuel and Iron Com- 
pany which has since 1918 been operating on an eight-hour basis :14 


With almost capacity operations at our plant during the last few months 
and employing over 6,000 men, we have experienced no shortage of labor. 
Our operating officials have frequently expressed the belief that this condition 
is due in large part at least to the adoption of the eight-hour shift. 


Although by no means universal, the eight-hour day is now firmly 
intrenched in this country. The National War Labor Board, the 
government’s chief war time arbitration agency, was favorable to the 
principle, and the President’s personal mediation commission during 
the war stated that: “The eight-hour day is an established policy of 
the country.” Economists, social workers, and trade union groups, 
have, of course, long urged the general adoption of the short work- 
day, and the rapidly developing groups of “employment managers” 
and the growing literature of. “scientific management” also favor it. 
The demonstration of 1923 which led to the adoption of the eight- 
hour day by the Steel Corporation is convincing evidence of the feel- 
ing of the American public against unreasonably long working hours. 


- , ; 
tate ae Labor Review, United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, August, 


International Labor Legislation 


Members of the American Association for Labor Legislation are re- 
minded that meetings of the International Association for Labor Legis- 
lation and the International Association on Unemployment will be held 
in connection with the International Congress on Social Problems at 
Prague, October 2-5, 1924, and that those who may be able to attend these 
important conferences should notify the office as early as possible. 


REPRESENTATIVES of no less than fifty-eight nations were present at the 
opening session of the international conference on emigration and immi- 
gration at Rome, May 15. The work of the conference, which is being 
held upon invitation of the Italian government, is divided into seven main 
sections: First, transportation of emigrants; second, hygiene and sanitary 
services; third, collaboration between the emigration and immigration ser- 
vices of various countries; fourth, welfare work among emigrants at em- 
barkation and debarkation points, and special care of women and children; 
fifth, methods to be adopted for proportioning emigration to the needs of 
the countries of immigration; sixth, development of cooperation and the 
welfare of emigrants after they have landed; seventh, the principles on which 
emigration and immigration treaties should be based. 


An International Meeting for the Study of Problems of Industrial 
Hygiene will be held at Geneva, July 18-20, 1924. 


Meruops of combating unemployment have been under consideration 
for some time by a committee appointed by the Ministry for Social 
Affairs in Norway. This committee has recently presented a report 
embodying the following proposals for new legislation dealing generally 
with unemployment, to be followed later by proposals for new legisla- 
tion or amendments to existing laws dealing particularly with labor 
exchanges: (1) establishment of local unemployment boards with a 
central state unemployment council; (2) organization of a system of 
collecting funds for unemployment relief, and to provide employment 
by undertaking works of various kinds; and (3) introduction of insur- 
ance against unemployment. 


In Italy a royal decree has been issued requiring one day of rest in 
seven for all newspaper workers. 


An order has been issued by the Prussian Minister for Commerce 
and Industry urging factory inspectors to endeavor to secure the intro- 
duction of effective methods of disinfection for anthrax, particularly in 
tanneries which handle foreign hides and skins. Statistics compiled by the 
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Federal Health Office showed that there were 430 cases of anthrax during 
the period 1910-1921 among tan yard workers alone; of which 56 proved 
fatal. : 


Tue International Labor Office has issued a publication of 316 
pages on “Factory Inspection—Historical Development and Present 
Organization in Certain Countries.” It embodies the report submitted 
at the fifth session of the International Labor Conference, Geneva, October 
22-29, 1923, and was compiled from answers to questionnaires circulated to 
the various governments and from surveys of factory inspection in twenty- 
five countries. 


H. Baumearr of the Ministry of Labor of Poland, in an article in 
the International Labour Review, sums up recent progress in Polish legisla- 
tion for the protection of labor, thus: 

“The first period of reconstruction in Poland may be said to have ended 
with the work of the Polish Constituent Diet, replaced in 1922 by the Legis- 
lative Chambers. Important general principles of social legislation were laid 
down. These principles were of an advanced character, but could not be 
enunciated in detailed form owing to the rapidity with which they had to be 
adopted. 

“An eight-hour-day act applying to every form of industry except agricul- 
ture and the civil service was completed by later legislation on paid holidays 
for workers. Trade union rights were secured on a system of registration of 
trade unions. Industrial inspection has played an enormous part in the re- 
construction program and has greatly influenced the drawing up of collective 
agreements and contributed to the success of industrial arbitration. In agri- 
culture the arbitral system has been of special importance; in general, the 
reform of agricultural conditions owes much to the existence of an informal 
joint conference of employers and employed meeting at the Ministry of Labor. 
Unemployment relief was at first a sheer necessity owing to the extraordi- 
nary influx of refugees, etc.; it was widely abused, but has since been radi- 
cally reformed. Emigration policy is carefully regulated and has already 
been embodied in two international Conventions and an Agreement. The 
basis of a comprehensive insurance system has been laid in legislation on 
sickness insurance which covers the whole country.” 


THE government of Belgium has recently introduced a bill to pro- 
hibit the use of white lead in inside painting and prohibit the use of dry 
rubbing down and scraping. 


In deciding to include on the agenda of the Sixth Session of the 
International Labor Conference which will be held at Geneva, June 16, 
1924, a question of equality of treatment for national and foreign workers as 
regards workmen’s compensation for accidents, the Governing Body, as Indus- 
trial and Labour Information, published by the International Labor Office, 
points out, had in mind that: “As early as 1904 the question of equality of 
treatment between national and foreign workers as regards social insurance 
had occupied the attention of the International Association for Labor Legis- 
lation. At its general meeting at Lucerne in 1908 the Association recom- 
mended the conclusions of treaties between State and State or of a general 


international convention based on a number of principles already embodied 
in certain treaties then in force.” 
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Book Reviews and Notes 


Workmen’s Compensation. By E. H. Downry. New York, Macmillan, 
1924. 223 p—This is not only the latest, it is also the most authoritative and 
interesting of the many books on accident compensation. 


Child Labor and the Constitution. By Raymonp G. Furter. New 
York, Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1923. 323 p.—Emphasizing the national 
importance of a mentally and physically sound child population, Mr. Fuller 
justifies the title of this book. Only one of its seven chapters is devoted to 
federal legislation. From the viewpoint of modern educational psychology and 
social science, the close relation of the child labor problem to the entire social 
condition, the inadequacy of blanket prohibitive legislation alone, and the 
crying need of provision for scientific individual guidance, are vigorously and 
sympathetically brought out. The work includes a review of the status of 
child labor in America and of child labor legislation. 


Miners’ Wages and the Cost of Coal. By Isapor Lupin. New York, 
McGraw-Hill, 1924. 316 p—This volume is the first of a series of studies 
on coal undertaken by the Institute of Economics. It analyzes the peculiar 
wages system that has been developed in the bituminous coal industry and 
shows its effect on coal cost and coal conservation. The author contends that 
the wages system, insofar as it provides relatively lower wages for disad- 
vantageously located and thin-vein properties, is responsible for the over- 
expansion that to-day characterizes the bituminous coal industry with the 
attendant evils of irregularity of operation, excessive costs and waste of our 
coal resources. He concludes that these evils can be eliminated in some degree 
by a removal of the differentials in the wages system, but admits that the de- 
cision as to whether or not such a change will be made lies with the mine 
owners and the union. 


Government Ownership of Coal Mines. Compitep By JULIA E. JoHn- 
sen. Handbook Series. New York, H. W. Wilson Co., 1923. 392 p— 
Selected articles, brief and bibliography centered on the aspect of coal as a 
public resource. The subject of accidents and their prevention is referred 
to only incidentally. This volume was prepared as an aid to debaters. 


American Social History as Recorded by British Travelers. Com- 
PILED AND Epitep sy ALLAN Nevins. New York, Henry Holt and Co., 1923. 
577 p—The rugged characteristics which have mingled with the insistent 
idealism of the pioneers who built this nation have always been “good copy” 
for Britons. Having braved the long ocean voyage to America and observed 
differences in manners and customs which to them appeared “extraordinary,” 
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they have not infrequently written straight off to their “nice little, tight little 
isle’ for the entertainment of neighbors back home. This was resented by 
super-sensitive Americans until they realized that for them an equally good 
laugh required no more than a little hurried trip of observation to England. 
The best portions of these British travelers’ notes on American living condi- 
tions, long practically inaccessible, are now brought together by Nevins in this 
generous volume, which he has made still more valuable through chapter intro- 
ductions to each of the four periods from Washington to Harding. 


American Labor Year Book. Enirep sy Soron De Leon. New York, 
Rand School of Social Science, 1924. 548 p—This volume for 1923-24 is 
the fifth of the series begun in 1916. A new feature is a carefully compiled 
directory of all labor bodies in the United States and a complete list of labor 
papers. A valuable handbook on current developments in the labor movement. 


The Bureau of Mines. By Frep Wirpur PoweLt. New York, Appleton, 
1922. 162 p.; The Employees’ Compensation Commission. By Gustavus 
A. Wezer. New York, Appleton, 1922. 86 p.; The Railroad Labor Board. 
By JosHua Bernuarpt. Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1923. 83 p.; The 
Division of Conciliation. By JosHuA Bernuarpt. Baltimore, Johns Hop- 
kins Press, 1923. 37 p.; The United States Employment Service. By 
DarrELL HeveNor SmitH, Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press. 1923. 130 p— 
The above-named five volumes are included among “Service Monographs of 
the United States Government” prepared by the Institute for Government 
Research. Each contains a comprehensive account of the history, activities 
and organization of the department dealt with. 


Proceedings of the National Conference of Social Work. Fiftieth 
Anniversary Session, Washington, D. C., May 16-23, 1923. Chicago, 
University of Chicago Press, 1923. 566 p—Contains many stimulating dis- 
cussions by well known leaders in social service, together with up-to-date 
information on developments in social work with reference to health, industry, 
law and government, the church, the home, the school and public opinion. 
Includes addresses on social standards in industry and the economic and 
industrial importance of health. 


Workmen’s Compensation in Texas. By Hosarr Huson. Austin, 
Gammel’s Book Store, 1923. 283 p—A practical treatise on the Texas Act 
and the court decisions under it, especially adapted to the needs of lawyers. 


Health Survey of the Police and Firemen of the City of Philadelphia. 
By Frank A. Craic. Seventeenth Report of the Henry Phipps Institute for 
the Study, Treatment and Prevention of Tuberculosis. Philadelphia, Henry 
Phipps Institute, 1923. 87 p—An impressive study which points to the need 
of adequate medical service for workers, including periodic physical examina- 
tions. The report deals with two groups which might be expected to reveal 
relatively few physical defects, since they are carefully selected for their 
arduous employment. “In spite of this fact, however, a surprisingly large 
number of men, especially in the police group, show the presence of numerous 
physical defects, often of a serious nature.” 


